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Self-Contained Hoop, Band and Cotton- lie Mill 


Description of the Alton Steel Co.’s Plant Which Contains 
Open-Hearth Furnaces, Blooming, Billet and Finishing Mills 


There is a growing tendency to lo- 
cate steel plants as near as possible 
to consuming centers in order to take 
advantage of favorable freight rates. 
In harmony with this movement, the 
Alton Steel Co. recently built a hoop, 
band and cotton-tie mill at Alton, IIL, 
on the Mississippi river, about 20 miles 
north of St. Louis. The plant is in 
the St. Louis terminal district and is 
protected in shipments to the south 
and west by differentials, ranging from 
$2 to $4.50 a ton, against works located 
further east. 

The plant includes basic and acid 
open-hearth steelmaking furnaces com- 
bined with blooming, billet and bar 
mills, and although the cost of pro- 
duction due to labor charges is prob- 
ably a little higher at Alton than at 
some other points, the freight ad- 
vantages more than compensate for 
this difference. Also, raw materials 
can be obtained on a favorable basis 


in the St. Louis district. The freight 
rate on pig iron is only $3.75 from 
Birmingham and $1.50 from Chicago. 
Steel scrap is abundant and a large 
tonnage is usually seeking outlet. At 
present, the quotation on heavy melt- 
ing steel is $9 per gross ton, f. o. b. 
St. Louis. The consuming territory in 
the south and west is large and 
growing rapidly. 


Location of the Plant 


The plant is located on a bench of 
flat land alongside the river. The 
property of the Alton Steel Co. is 
1,759 feet in length and 1,100 feet in 
width, comprising about 50 acres. It 
is accessible by the Chicago & Alton, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Cincinnati & St. 
Louis and Illinois Terminal railroads. 
In order to make the plant safe from 
high water, the property has been 
filled to a depth of 12 feet. The prin- 
cipal units of the plant include two 


40-ton open-hearth furnaces; a 32-inch 
reversing, steam-driven blooming mill; 
an 18-inch, three-high, electric-driven 
billet mill; a 12-inch, four-stand Mor- 
gan continuous bar mill; a 10-inch bar 
mill and an 8-inch bar mill, together 
with a substation, boiler plant and 
other auxiliary equipment. The gen- 
eral arrangement is shown in Fig. 2. 
The buildings are parallel to each 
other with the open-hearth depart- 
ment at the south and the 8-inch bar 
mill on the north. <A yard crane, 
which extends across the ends of the 
mill buildings, is used to transfer ma- 
terial from one unit to another. The 
output will include 3%x6-inch and 
smaller billets, bands up to 4 inches 
in width, hoops of all sizes, cotton-ties 
and basic open-hearth strip steel for 
stamping. The steelmaking capacity is 
about 250 tons per day, but this is not 
the limit of the output of the works, 
since the rolling mills have a con- 





FIG. 1—INGOT 


CHARGING MACHINE IN THE ALTON STEEL CO.’S PLANT 
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siderably larger capacity and part of 
the necessary raw material can be ob- 
tained by purchasing billets in the 
open market. The construction work 
was begun Jan. 8, 1913, and the 8-inch 
mill began operating Aug. 20, 1913. 
The open-hearth department was com- 
pleted early in October. 


Open-Hearth Furnaces 


The two open-hearth furnaces are 
practically identical except that one 
is provided with an acid and the 
other with a basic lining. They have 
a rated capacity of 40 tons each, al- 
though 50 tons could be melted. The 
furnaces are located in the middle of 
the open-hearth building, which is 158 
feet long and 126 feet wide. The 
problem of handling scrap and other 
raw material has been given special 
attention. The stock yard adjoins one 
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are sO arranged that gas ports may be 
introduced at minimum expense. The 
checker chambers are 12 feet 9 inches 
in height to the springing line of the 
arch; one is 6 feet 8 inches and the 
other 10 feet in width. The heating 
surface of the chambers is 108 square 
feet per ton of rated capacity. 

Knox water-cooled doors and door 
frames constitute one of the features 
of the furnaces. The tank supplying 
the cooling water rests on the roof. 

he buckstays are cast iron, 11x12 
inches, channel section, stiffened with 
l-inch steel plates on each side. The 
cast iron furnishes resistance to the 
buckling effect of heat and the steel 
plates supply the necessary strength. 
There are eight, cast iron stays on 
each side of the furnace and 12-inch 
I-beam stays on the ends. The three 
doors are counterbalanced and hand- 
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transported to the blooming mill, 
The molds were furnished by the Val- 
ley Mold & Foundry Co. and the 
ingot cars by the Orenstein-Arthur 
Koppel Co., Koppel, Pa. The fur- 
naces were built by Wm. Swindell & 
Bros., Pittsburgh. They were de- 
signed to operate rapidly and are said 
to have melted a 90,000-pound heat 
from cold stock in 5 hours and 40 
minutes. 


Handling the Ingots 


The ingot molds are removed inthe 
blooming mill by a 50-ton stripper. 
designed by the Alton Steel Co. The 
stripped ingots may be charged into 
either of two Swindell gas-fired heat- 
ing furnaces by a Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan 4,000-pound ingot charger. 
The charger, which is provided with 
an underground trolley, operates on 
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FIG. 3—CHARGING SIDE OF OPEN-HEARTH FURNACES 


end of the building and is so ar- 
ranged that a single crane serves it 
and the charging floor. This crane is 
provided with a magnet and slings 
for picking up charging boxes and 
material. The stock yard is 65 feet 
wide and 200 feet long. A Weilman- 
Seaver-Morgan overhead type charg- 
ing machine handles the materia! on 
the charging floor. 

Each furnace rests on a concrete 
foundation slab, 2 feet thick, 43 feet 
714 inches wide and 66 feet 8 inches 
long. The hearth is supported by 
tapering concrete piers, 48 inches 
square at the bottom and 17 feet 11% 
inches in height. The piers are capped 
with brick. The hearth is 14 feet 7 
inches in width and 27 feet in length 
The roof is a straight arch, 12 inches 
in thickness. Although designed pri- 
marily to burn fuel oil, the furnaces 


operated. The smaller two are 33x 39 
inches and the largest door is 39 
inches square. There are also the 
usual small inspection doors at each 
end. of the hearth. The fuel oil is 
stored in two 22,000-gallon tanks, lo- 
cated at a safe distance from the 
building. 


The Pouring Bay 


The pouring bay is served by a 50- 
ton crane furnished by the Toledo 
Bridge & Crane Co., Toledo, O. This 
company also furnished the charging 
floor and stock yard cranes. The heats 
are tapped into a 50-ton ladle and 
poured from it into 2,800-pound bottle- 
neck ingots The ingots are 5 feet 
long, 12%x14% inches in cross-sec- 
tion at the bottom and 11x13 inches 
at the top. The ingot molds rest on 
narrow gage cars, on which they are 


250-volt direct current. The Swindell 
furnaces serve the purpose of soaking 
pits and are said to be satisfactory in 
handling the 2,800-pound ingots. Each 
heating furnace is 9 feet in width and 
25 feet in length, provided with five 
hydraulically-operated doors. Gas is 
furnished by five 10-foot, hand-poked 
producers. The ingots lie on the 
white sand bottom in the furnace and 
are not turned over during the soaking 
process. 

The blooming mill, designed by J. 
P. Witherow, of Newcastle, Pa., is 
similar to a mill originally erected 
at the plant of the Watts [fron & 
Steel Syndicate, Middlesbrough, Ky., 
about 1890. The 32-inch rolls are driv- 
en by a twin high-pressure 36 x 48-inch 
engine using steam at 125 pounds per 
square inch. The roller tables are 
driven by small steam engines and the 
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FIG, 4—THE 32-INCH, TWO-HIGH, REVERSING BLOOMING MILL 


position of the bloom on the tables 
is controlled by an hydraulic manipu- 
lator. The screw-down, roll-raising 
mechanism and engine reverse are 
also hydraulically-operated. The in- 
gots are rolled from 12% x14™%. inches 
to 3%x6 inches, cross-section, in 11 
passes. The runout table of the bloom- 
ing mill connects with the approach 
table of the 18-inch, three-high tan- 
dem billet mill. A 6x6-inch hot shear 
furnished by the United Engineering 
& Foundry Co. is situated between the 
two mills. 

The billet mill consists of two stands 
of three-high rolls, arranged in tan- 
dem, 70 feet apart. The manipulating 
mechanism is simple, consisting mere- 


ly of a two-high table between the 
roll stands and suitable reversing run- 
out roller tables at each end. A rope 
drive connects the two stands of rolls 
to an 800-horsepower, 2,300-volt, three- 
phase, 25-cycle Westinghouse motor. 
Each stand is driven by 15 2-inch 
ropes; the sheave on the motor shaft 
is 5 feet in diameter and the one on 
the mill spindle is 15 feet in diameter. 
The motor runs 295 revolutions per 
minute and the roll speed is, there- 
fore, 98 revolutions per minute. The 
peripheral speed of the rolls is ap- 
proximately 462 feet per minute. The 
mill reduces a 3%4x6-inch bloom in 
six passes to a 134x1%-inch billet 
without reheating. The tables were 


furnished by the United Engineering 
& Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, the roll 
stands by the Wheeling Mold & Foun- 
dry Co., Pittsburgh, and the rope drive 
by the Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishawauka, 
Ind. 

From the 18-inch mill, the billets 
pass through a vertical shear in which 
they are cut to 40-foot lengths and 
from thence to a cooling bed situated 
under the yard crane at the end of 
the building. This crane transfers the 
billets to the bar mills. 

The larger of the two finishing 
mills, known as the 10-inch mill, in- 
cludes a 12-inch Morgan continuous 
roughing train and a set of 10-inch 
finishing stands. A 30-foot, gas-fired, 








FIG, 5—THE 10-INCH BAND MILL 
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6—MORGAN CONTINUOUS HEATING FURNACE IN THE 


Morgan continuous furnace reheats the 
billets and discharges them through 
a flying shear into the 12-inch con- 
tinuous mill. The latter consists of 
four stands geared to a_ 1,200-horse- 
power, 2,300-volt, three-phase West- 
inghouse motor. The roll speeds are 
respectively, 45, 63, 93 and 125 revolu- 
tions per minute. The _ peripheral 
speeds of the rolls, therefore, are 141.5, 
198, 292.5 and 393 feet per minute, re- 
spectively. The product of the con- 
tinuous mill is further reduced with- 
out reheating in a five-stand, 10-inch 
bar mill, which is located adjacent to 
the runout end of the Morgan mill. 
The bar mill was furnished by the 
Lewis Foundry & Machine Co. The 


four roughing stands are driven at 292 
revolutions per minute by the 1,200- 
horsepower motor, which also is 
geared to the continuous mill. The 
bullhead rolls are connected indepen- 
dently to a 600-horsepower, Westing- 
house three-phase motor. The speed 
of the bullhead rolls is 485 revolutions 
per minute. The cooling and finish- 
ing end of this mill includes a simple 
hot bed and apparatus for making up 
the lighter bands into bundles and for 
coiling hoops. 

The 8-inch mill includes one finish- 
ing and four roughing stands, the 
former being driven by a 300-horse- 
power and the latter by a 700-horse- 
power motor. The roughing trains 
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10-INCH MILL BUILDING 


run 365 revolutions per minute and 


the finishing stand 475 revolutions per 
minute. This mill has no unusual 
features. It is equipped with its own 
reheating furnace, furnished by Wm. 
Swindell & Bros. Gas is supplied 
to the furnace by two Swindell pro- 
ducers. The lever shears in both the 
8 and 10-inch mills were furnished by 
the United Engineering & Foundry 
Co. 

Steam for the blooming mill is sup- 
plied by three 410-horsepower Rust 
water tube boilers, designed for 160 
pounds pressure. Illinois run-of-mine 
coal is fed to the boilers by Illinois 
stokers. Induced draft is supplied 
by a 120-inch fan furnished by the 


FIG. 7 — TANDEM, THREE- HIGH, 18-INCH BILLET MILL 
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FIG. 8—GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE 32-INCH BL 
suffalo Forge Co. The waste gases duplex pumps. The pump room 


from the boilers discharge into a equipment also includes two 16x7%4x 
stack, 78 inches in diameter and 80 12-inch, 400-pound plunger pumps, 
feet in height. The feed water, which which supply the necessary hydraulic 
is heated in an 800-horsepower, open pressure to the blooming mill. They 
type Cochrane heater, is forced into were also furnished by the Buffalo 
the boilers by 10x 16x 10-inch Buffalo Steam Pump Co. and the accumulator 
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FIG, 9—PLAN AND SIDE ELEVATION OF ACID OPEN-HEARTH FURNACE 


OOMING MILL 


by Wilson, Snyder & Co. A, yard 
crane, which was furnished by the 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, unloads the 
coal from cars and deposits it in the 
bunkers in the boiler house. Water 
is furnished the plant from six 10-inch 
wells, 80 feet deep. The wells are 
connected to an 800-gallon centrifugal 
pump, driven by a  50-horsepower 
Westinghouse motor. 
Electric Power 

The electric power is generated at 
the plant of the Mississippi River 
Power Co., at Keokuk, Iowa, from 
which it is transmitted at 110,000 volts 
to Meppam, Ill. From this point to 
Alton, the voltage is reduced to 60,000 
and again to 13,000 at the Alton city 
sub-station. The Alton Steel Co.’s sub- 
station includes two General Electric 
1,500-kilovolt-ampere, 13,000 - 2,300 - volt 
transformers and a 250-horsepower 
self-synchronizing motor-generator set 
furnishing 250-volt direct current. 

The mill buildings were fabricated 
and erected by the Decatur Bridge 
Co., Decatur, Ill. T. S, Clark is pres- 
ident of the Alton Steel Co.; John R. 
Hastings, vice president; M. L. Mozier, 
secretary, and E. J. Anglin, general 
superintendent. Intimately connected 
with the erection of the plant were, 
G. H. Schauwecker, consulting engi- 
neer; J. W. Galvin, superintendent of 
the open-hearth department; E. E. 
Ross, master mechanic, and J. G. Gir- 
ard, chief electrician. 
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Operation of Electric Furnace in a Foundry 


Construction of the Melting Medium Built by the Metal- 


lurgic Engineering Co., With Instructions for Iis Operation 


Many steel foundrymen are giving 
the electric furnace question serious 
consideration at the present time and 
most of them are willing to concede 
that electric melting has many ad- 
vantages from a metallurgical stand- 
point. But in addition, the foundry- 
man wants information in regard to 
the practical operation of the electric 
furnace under ordinary shop  condi- 
tions and he is especially anxious to 
know if the new method of melting 
will fit in with the existing shop con- 
ditions or if it will be necessary to 
reorganize the working force. This 
article aims to give some suggestions 
covering the operation. of a_ well 
known type of electric furnace, built 
by the Metallurgic Engineering Co., 
Chicago. 


Furnace Construction 


This furnace is specially designed 
for foundry work and is said to be 
well adapted to the conditions exist- 
ing in crucible and other steel foun- 
dries handling comparatively light 
work. It is of the tilting are type, 
using three-phase current and its gen- 
eral arrangement is indicated in the 
accompanying illustrations. The shell 
is riveted steel plate with a fire brick 
lining. An ordinary open-hearth bot- 
tom and lining is generally used. The 
side walls have to be renewed from 





FIG, 1—TYPICAL ELECTRIC FURNACE 


time to time when the furnace is in doors, one on each side of the breech 
block type, as indicated in Fig. 1. The 
electric current is led to the furnace 


operation, but generally last for about 
There are two charging 


600 heats. 
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FURNACE, SHOWING ELECTRODE HOLDER 


through a carbon electrode, which 
enters at the top. The electrode is 
adjusted by a rack and pinion gear 
at the back of the furnace. The bath 
itself, of course, forms the other pole, 
suitable connection being made to the 
outside circuit. A wattmeter at the 
rear of the furnace, which is always 
in circuit, shows the power being con- 
sumed. The tilting mechanism, which 
is entirely beneath the floor, is so ar- 
ranged that the elevation of the spout 
is constant. The furnace is mounted 
in a circular cradle and is tilted by an 
electric motor operating a _ pinion 
which engages a circular rack. The 
tilting motor is actuated by an ordi- 
nary railway type controller, placed 
behind a steel plate screen in front of 
the spout, as shown in Fig. 1. 


It is the aim of every electric fur- 
nace builder to make his apparatus as 
nearly automatic as possible. Many 
improvements in design have been 
made within the past few years so 
that at the present time it is less dif- 


(Continued on page. 312b) 
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The Browning Locomotive Crane 


Locomotive cranes are being ex- 
tensively employed in industrial plants 
owing to their wide area of application, 
and they can be used to advantage 
for work in storage yards, at ore 
docks, mines, quarries, etc. The lo- 
comotive crane shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations, built by the 
3rowning Co., Cleveland, can _ be 
equipped to handle a hooked block, 
an clectric lifting magnet, an auto- 
matic bucket of any type, a drag 
scraper bucket, a steam shovel dip- 
per or pile driver hammer or leais. 
As illustrated in Fig. 1, the crane con- 
sists of a rotating part and a car body 
mounted on either four or eigiit 
wheels. The gage usually is staind- 
ard, but this can be arranged to meet 
particular requirements. The _ single 
truck or four-wheel type is construct- 
ed with the axle boxes bolted direct- 
ly on the truck frame, but they are 
arranged so as to allow play for trav- 
eling on rough tracks and around 
curves. The wheels are driven by a 
train of gearing. Additional stability 
scmetin.es is required, however, and 
this is secured by a_ counterweight 
placed ander the boiler by outrigge-s, 
track clamps or by extending the 
axles s » as to carry a second set of 
wheels for a wider gage. 

The double truck or eight-wheel 
type car body is constructed of cast- 
ings and a structural frame mounted 
on a pair of center bearing arch 
trucks. Eight-wheel cranes are 
equipped with adjustable wedges be- 
tween the truck bolster and the car 
body by means of which the load is 
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FIG. 2—LOCOMOTIVE CRANE IN SERVICE AT THE PLANT OF THE 





LACKA- 


WANNA STEEL CO., EMPLOYED FOR CLEANING UP THE IRON ORE 


FALLING THROUGH THE 


UNLOADERS WHILE BEING 


TRANSFERRED FROM BOATS TO STORAGE 


transmitted directly to the wheels and 
axles when being lifted. The pro- 
pelling of eight-wheel cranes is ef- 
fected by a simple train of spur and 
bevel gears, and when coupled in a 
train for transportation, it is neces- 
sary only to slide two intermediate 
shaft gears ovt of mesh. 

The entire weight of the rotating 
base is carried on a slip ring, which 
is a large steel casting having gear 
teecn on the inner edge for rotating 
and a finished roller path on its up- 











BROWNING 








FIG. 1—BROWNING 


LOCOMOTIVE CRANE 


per side. While held concentric with 
the center pin it is free to turn around 
on its seat. The purpose of this slip 
ring is to increase the speed of opera- 
tion by acting as a safety device for 
the entire swinging mechanism. It 
eliminates strain cue to careless hand- 
ling, saving «he machine in case the 
boom or end of the machine meets an 
obstruction, and it also permits the 
rotating clutches to be thrown in 
when the engines are running. The 
rotating base is a heavy casting car- 
ried by bronze-bushed, conical steel 
rollers. All gears and pinions are 
made of open-hearth or forged steel, 
those above the rotating base having 
machine-cut teeth. The hook hoist 
worm wheel is made of bronze, with 
cut teeth. The worm is”~ made 
of open-hearth cast steel and _ has 
a finished thread. All of the clutches 
with the exception of the boom hoist 
are of the Browning all-steel type. 
They consist of only five principal 
parts, the grip being effected by ex- 
panding a square, helical spring 
against the inner side of a clutch 
ring. 

The engines are of the vertical slide 
valve type, reversible by means of 
Stephenson links. The cylinders and 
cross-head guide are cast and bored 
in one piece. The boom is construct- 
ed of angles rigidly connected and 
braced by tie plates and lattice bars. 
All levers and controls are arranged 
vertically and conveniently in front of 
the operator to give an unobstructed 


view of his work at all times. 
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Lathes in factory for the production of pipe unions 





3 
Machine Work Placed MI facturing Basi 
Progress in the machine tool field during the past year one operator could tend several machines, and there were 
has been largely along the following four principal lines: further possibilities in the direction of continuous feed, 
; To meet the increasing demand for heavy, rapid production speeding-up, etc. which were not overlooked. 
machinery using high-speed steel; the more extensive use This movement was also given impetus by the simul- 


of grinders for machining operations, both roughing and taneous attempt to place the automobile business on a 
finishing; the designing of numerous power-driven tools manufacturing basis by standardization of parts, down to 
for specialized service, the self-starters and 
and the introduction lighting systems, and 
of manufacturing auto- the latter has been a 
matics or semi-auto- big factor in putting 
matics into manifold the. new system on a 
firm foundation. Now, 
however, it is being 
utilized in a large and 
varied line of indus- 
tries, and the speed 
with which numerous 
complicated operations 
are being handled is 
a constant source of 


lines of work for 


which no one” ever 





thought of applying 
such equipment two or 
three years ago. 

The last named is 


a ae wan 


Sn ne a mae 


among the most inter- 


esting and_ significant 
of modern develop- 
amazement, For ex- 
ample, the writer re- 
cently observed one of 
these tools working on | 
the back bearing of a i 
small, rapidly rotating | 
device, on which 10 


ments in American 
methods of bringing 
about greater economy 





in all branches of met- 
al working. When a 
well known eastern 
firm brought out the 
first small lathes for 





surfaces were finished 
in 6 minutes with 
only two chuckings; 
and was told that 10 
cutting tools were of- | ‘ 


automatic operation, to 
take the place of hand 
turret lathes, it was 
at once _ recognized 
ten in simultaneous 
operation on the same 
machine, the feed stop- 


that a long step for- 
ward had been made 





in the production of 
many small parts, as PORTABLE DRAW SHAPER AT WORK ON ENGINE BEARING ping automatically 
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when the piece was finished. At the 
same time the operator, who moved 
about very leisurely, was also looking 
after three other automatics. Machines of 
this type are used on castings, forg- 
ings and cut-off bar or rod stock of 
all kinds. 

Another manufacturing lathe of dif- 
ferent design is especially adapted to 
such work as, say, a forging or cold- 
rolled bar, from which a shaft 16 
inches long, 1% inches in diameter, 
is to be made. By the ordinary meth- 
od it would be necessary, in the first 
place, to cut this stock from the bar, 
face and center each end, place the 
piece in a lathe and turn up one end 
and then reverse it to complete the 
other end. On the automatic machine 


HEAVY DUTY DRILL PRESSES EQUIPPED WITH TOOLS AND FIXTURES FOR MACHINING AUTOMOBILE 


all operations are finished within the 
same time, with the exception of cen- 
tering one end, and the shaft drops 
out complete. Shafts of the size men- 
tioned can be made from cold-rolled 
steel at the rate of about 12 per hour. 

Practically coincident with the in- 
troduction of chucking automatics, 
both plain and turret, was the de- 
signing of automatic screw machines, 
which have spread so rapidly in use 
as to be already a commonplace. Im- 
provement in them has, however, been 
steadily made, and the past year con- 
tributed its full quota to this progress. 
The work done ranges from the small- 
est sizes up, and with multiple spindle 
machines as many as five or six sim- 
ultaneous operations can be performed 
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on a piece or progressive operations 
on as many different screws. In this 
connection accuracy is insured and 
saving of time effected by the - use 
of the best obtainable screw cutting 
die heads, self-opening and adjustable. 

Certain types of small milling ma- 
chines, the spindles of which can be 
rigidly locked at any angle, also come 
within the range of manufacturing 
automatics, of which more will be said 
under that head. 

Another spécial tool found of great 
service in many plants is an automatic 
threading lathe, which will handle not 
only ordinary pieces, but also very 
heavy work. One case observed by 
the writer was the threading of a 
worm shaft, 8 inches in diameter, hav- 
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ing a quadruple thread with 6 inches 
lead and 1% inches pitch. 

Other special instances might be 
cited almost indefinitely, but space for- 
bids. It should, however, be men- 
tioned that one of the greatest ad- 
vantages of automatic machinery is 
the ability to maintain definite sched- 
ules in production and, therefore, to 
calculate to an hour when deliveries 
can be promised. 

The milling machine in its varied 
types and applications has, of itself, 
become one of the greatest aids to 
rapid production. Operations for which 
other standard tools were formerly 
considered necessary are now being 
performed much more speedily on 
milling machines. For example, a 
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job which occupied 8 minutes on a 
lathe was turned out in 35 seconds on 
a milling machine, while one of the 
same size, equipped with a special 
jig mounting several parts at once, 
turned them out at a much higher 
rate. 

The same holds true of heavy mill- 
ers. One of these, 5 feet wide and 
14 feet long, with double vertical spin- 
dle arrangement, was recently installed 
in the works of a manufacturer of 
safes, to finish the steel doors and 
frames. There had been a feeling on 
the part of the management that the 
planer was the only tool adapted to 
this work. For castings 96 inches high, 
51 inches wide and 24 inches thick, 
the planer time was over 1,200 hours, 
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not including a large amount of hand 
work necessary in the corners which 
consumed several days and required 
the services of several men after the 
work left the planer. When the mill- 
ing machine was tried, it was found 
that the entire operation, including 
all of the work formerly chipped by 
hand, could be finished in 280 hours 
This is only another illustration of the 
increasing tendency towards special- 
ization — of finding the tool best 
adapted to the work. Nor does this 
mean crowding out any standard tool. 
Planers, for example, are being util- 
ized in work for which they, too, have 
hitherto not been considered adapted, 
as will be mentioned later. 

The use of multiple spindles on 
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millers and attachments which will 
enable other cperations, such as drill- 
ing, to be performed is also an im- 
portant advance over former methods, 
while in line with it comes the prac- 
tice of setting castings in tandem for 
machining at one pass. The cylinders 
of automobile motors, for instance, are 
commonly finished on the sides and 
top or bottom simultaneously at one 
setting. 

With the increasing use of milling 
cutters of large diameters, the ques- 
tion has arisen as to how they shall 
be properly ground. One device re- 
sorted to has been the use of small 
portable rigs for grinding the cutter 
in place on the milling machine, but 
this is sometimes impracticable when 
the table is heavily loaded. Another 
method has been to remove the teeth 
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for grinding, but it is difficult or im- 
possible to get them back in the same 
plane. To solve this problem there 
has been developed a tool especially 
designed for grinding face milling 
cutters from 4% to say 36 inches in 
diameter and % to 4 inches face. 


Grinding Machines 


The application of grinding ma- 
chines to both the roughing and fin- 
ishing of flat or cylindrical surfaces 
has been a conspicuous success, par- 
ticularly where high carbon, alloy or 
manganese steel is the material to be 
worked on; and for machining in- 
teriors after casting or rough-boring 
they have become indispensable. <A 
recent distinction has also been made 
between wet and dry grinding, as, 
for example, in the case of diemakers 
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and others working to a fine degree 
of accuracy. In some cases a machine 
which enables the two methods to be 
combined is best adapted to the serv- 
ice. Each grinding operation is, how- 
ever, a problem by itself, and gen- 
eralizations are harmful. In this con- 
nection, also, it must be remembered 
that no grinder is more efficient than 
its wheel, and attention has been con- 
centrated upon the comparative mer- 
its of different abrasives. Few of 
these, even though bearing the same 
manufacturer’s name, are equally ap- 
plicable to all materials and condi- 
tions, and the necessity of getting 
expert advice in the selection of 
wheels has beén forced more and 
more upon users during the past year. 
Grinding is, in fact, fast becoming a 
distinct branch of machine work, afd 
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and turret lathes. Each of these types 
has been diversified and adapted to vary- 
ing conditions of service. There are 
the flat turret lathe, the low-swing lathe, 
the two-in-one lathe, the extension lathe, 
the patent head lathe, the quick-change 
gear lathe, the expanding gap lathe, and 
numerous combination feature machines. 
It is also becoming difficult to draw the 
line between a standard lathe and a 
manufacturing automatic, as many of 
the former are now designed for high- 
ly specialized production in large lots, 
or for general work oh the same ma- 
chines if required, and with or without 
geared friction or change gear head, 
automatic chuck, bar feed, automatic 
feed to cut-off, forming attachment, 
chasing attachment, screw cutting, 
compound rest and what not. For 
duplicate work all measuring by cal- 


VALVES OF ENGINES, PUMPS AND COMPRESSORS, WITH RAPID PRODUCTION 


numerous special rigs, some of which 
are shown herewith, have been con- 
trived to meet certain conditions. The 
finai result will undoubtedly be stand- 
ards, of more or less general accept- 
ance, which will mark noteworthy 
progress in the higher grades of met- 
al-working. 

The new lines mentioned, however, 
have no monopoly on progress. Prac- 
tically all of the standard tools show 
remarkable development; and, what is 
more to the point, the general trend of 
designs has shown a splitting-up or spe- 
cialization, which was undreamt of a 
decade ago. The old idea, held for 
several generations, that “a lathe is a 
lathe”, as “pigs are pigs”, no longer 
has any force. And in this the writer 
is not referring to such distinctions as 
those between engine lathes, speed lathes 


ipers or scales can be eliminated on 
some machines. After the proper set- 
ting of the stops for the first piece has 
been fixed, different distances between 
shoulders and diameters are rapidly 
and accurately reproduced. It there- 
fore will be seen, from this and other 
examples that will occur to the reader, 
how standard equipment tends to 
merge into “manufacturing automatic”. 


Drilling Machines 


Drilling machines have also out- 
grown their swaddling clothes and are 
turning up in many new guises. One 
of these,.the multiple head drill, while 
no longer a novelty, has developed 
wonderfully within the past year or 
two and is being generally adopted 
in large shops, where pipe flanges, 
automobile hubs, locomotive parts, 
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gears, etc., are drilled in quantities. 
Only one man is required to operate 
a machine of this character, and with 
it he can produce five to a dozen 
times as much as with the ordinary 
single-spindle drill, where there are 
numerous holes to be made close to- 
gether. On the horizontal types or 
combination vertical and _ horizontal 
machines, the combinations of heads 
and spindles are almost innumerable, 
and there is almost no limit to the 
variety or direction of the work or 
number of holes that can be simul- 
taneously drilled. 

Radial drills, while presenting few 
features of extraordinary interest, have 





SPECIAL GRINDER FOR LARGE MILLING CUTTERS 


been keeping pace in design with the 
requirements of high speed production 
involving the use of drills, reamers and 
taps; and they have been made so fool- 
proof that any ordinary operation can 
be readily handled by unskilled labor. 
Features such as bronze bushings, ball 
bearings, steel cut gears, effective clamp- 
ing and lead for taps are also distinctive 


of the best machines of this class. Ver- 
tical, single-spindle drill presses and 
horizontal drilling machines show in- 


creased handiness and simplicity of op- 
eration. Improvements have been 
largely in the direction of securing 
really positive self-feed, with the nec- 
essary quick changes, automatic stop, 
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easily operated return of the spindle, 
etc. In one weil-known type a new 
feature gives the machinist the choice 
of two automatic stops, from one of 
which there is a direct return. The 
other stops the feed, but leaves the 
gearing in mesh, giving an advantage 
in accurate facing and combination 
tool operations. 

Sensitive drilling machines, for work 
of %& to %-inch diameter and under, 
of the kind that depends more on speed 
than feed for efficiency,-have been multi- 
plied in use recently to an astonishing 
degree. An illustration reproduced here- 
with shows part of an installation which 
comprises over 2,250 spindles in a single 
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ilar reference might be made to the 
latest corner drills for working at 
close quarters. 

Drilling naturally suggests boring, 
and a link between the two is found 
in various combination machines, re- 
cent types of which also frequently in- 
clude some additional function, such 
as milling, by means of a special spin- 
dle attachment for the purpose. 

Standard. boring and turning mills all 
show the influence of modern tendencies 
towards rapid production and manufac- 
turing in quantities. Taking the ma- 
chining of flywheels, for example, 


which will require outside roughing 
and finishing cuts, facing both edges 


TAKING ROUGHING CUT ON MANGANESE STEEL 


CRUSHER MANTLE WITH A SPECIAL 


plant. This represents manufacturing 
with machine tools on a large scale and 
is comparable to the operations de- 
scribed early in the present article. 


Portable Electrie Drills 


Anothes comparatively new develop- 
ment not to be overlooked is the use 
of portable electric drills, which have 
the motor embodied in the head and 
are entirely self-contained. The ad- 
vantages of a tool of this kind, which 
can be plugged in wherever there is 
a socket and used for a great variety 
of light drilling operations without 
moving the work, are so obvious as to 
require no extended comment. Sim- 
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and rounding the corners of the rim, 
taking two boring cuts and reaming, 
facing -and turning the hub, all _of 
these operations can be performed 
on a single machine, with an arrange- 
ment of heads and spindles which 
will enable several cuts to be taken 
simultaneously. Special horizontal 
boring machines for work on large 
castings also are becoming more com- 
mon. 

In the use of planers the most note- 
worthy feature has been the more gen- 
eral introduction of variable speed re- 
versing motor drive, with a refinement 
of control which would have been con- 
sidered beyond reason only a short time 
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ROTARY 
GRINDING MACHINE, 


FOR WHICH IT 


HEAVY FACE 


With rotary machines, systems of 
have long been a 
matter of but to secure such 
control for a heavy reciprocating tool 
like the planer is certainly an achieve- 


ago. 
similar effectiveness 


course, 


PLANER AT 
SHOWING 
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WORK ON FRAME OF 


WORK 
LING 


ment. 
ting speeds and the reversing movement 
are instantly available by moving the 
handle on the controller. The convertible 
feature of certain types is also worthy 


By means of it ten or more cut- 


LARGE PUMPING 
RADIAL DRILL WITH ADJUSTABLE TABLE FOR HAND.- 
DIFFICULT GAS ENGINE 
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ENGINE 


CASTINGS 


of note. For work too wide to pass 
between the housings there is, of 
course, a necessity for the open-side 
planer, while the ordinary side-column 
type has a great advantage in the 
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number of cuts which it enables to 
be taken simultaneously. Hence, a 
machine which -can readily be con- 
verted from one to the other by re- 
moving or replacing the side columns 
offers a solution of the problem for 
many shops. Another. good machine 
for special work is the rotary planer. 

A tool with reciprocating motion, 
which has also improved greatly, is the 
shaper. In addition to the general class 
of auxiliary service, for which it has 
long been used in machine shops, the 
shaper has recently been taken up as a 
manufacturing proposition, where there 
is work to be done in large quantities. 
In the shops of a heavy hardware 
supply company shapers are being 
used exclusively on die work. The 
introduction of the vertical type of 
shaper, with swiveling head, tilting 
ram, table index, etc., has also opened 
up a tremendous field for the opera- 
tion of shapers never before consid- 
ered possible, including such difficult 
work as machining convex and con- 
cave surfaces as well as squares, hexa- 
gons, octagons and complicated die clear- 
ances. Within its range this machine also 
takes the place of the cumbersome 
slotter. 

For extremely heavy work, as on 
large engine frames, the portable draw 
shaper, with boring, milling or other 
attachment, fills a long-felt need. 
Their principal value lies in the abil- 
ity of the operative to get at places 
on heavy or complicated castings 
which could be machined with a 
standard tool only by a special rig or 
would require the services of a skilled 
workman manipulating a pneumatic 
cutter. Among typical operations ob- 
served by the writer are facing the 
inner edges of the round column 
frames of heavy vertical engines; bor- 
ing a large bearing representing an 
odd segment of a circle; milling out 
pockets extending under the bed of a 
long, bulky machine; cutting slots in 
a cylindrical surface which would be 
out of range of any other tool; finish- 
ing off a single casting of too great 
length or too eccentric lines to be 
worked upon by a planer and machin- 
ing projections on either the exterior 
or interior of huge castings which 
would be inaccessible except to hand 
tools. 

Analogous to the shaper is the: key- 
seater, the function of which has, until 
quite recently, been confined almost alto- 
gether to the operation indicated by its 
name, This, too, has become a manu- 
facturing tool and is being used with 
decided economy for numerous small 
slotting operations, particularly on in- 
terior surfaces of parts cast in halves 
or quarters. 

Gear cutting has made such strides 
within the year, and the subject is so 
vast that no more than passing men- 
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tion can be made. Nor does 
space permit, on _ this occasion, 
a review of the progress made 
in the designing and use of bolt, nut 
and rivet machines, forging machines, 
plate, boiler and tank shop equipment, 
bridge and structural work tools and 
other apparatus for metal-working. In 
all of these lines, however, the year 
has shown interesting developments, 
and the most encouraging feature of 
the situation is the fact that shop 
managers and superintendents are in- 
terested, as never before, in any and 
every means for securing’ greater 
economy in production. With their 
minds and those of tool manufacturers 
applied to the innumerable problems 
presented there is certain to be con- 
tinued progress in every direction, and 
the coming year should be a good 
one for the machine tool trade as a 
whole. 


RECORD PRODUCTION 


Of Portland Cement—Nearly Ten 
Million Barrel Increase. 





According to returns received by 
the United States geological survey 
up to January 12, 1914, it is estimated 
by Ernest F. Burchard that the quanti- 
ty of Portland cement manufactured 
in the United States in 1913 was ap- 
proximately 92,406,000 barrels, com- 
pared with 82,438,096 barrels in 1912, 
an increase of about 9,967,900 barrels 
or 12 per cent. The estimated ship- 
ments of Portland cement during 
1913 were 88,853,000 barrels, compared 
with 85,012,556 barrels in 1912, an in- 
crease of about 3,840,400 barrels, or 4.5 
percent. Onaccount of a large surplus 
of production over shipments, stocks 
of cement at the mills apparently in- 
creased more than 45 per cent, or from 
7,811,329 barrels in 1912, to 11,375,000 
barrels at the close of 1913. In 1913, 
the relations between production and 
shipments were the reverse of those 
for 1912, when shipments exceeded 
production. It may be necessary to 
revise considerably the estimates of 
stocks, but it is believed that these 
figures for production and shipments 
are very close to those that will be 
shown by complete returns from all 
producers. 

Although few definite statements as 
to selling prices are at hand it is evi- 
dent that the average value per bar- 
rel was appreciably higher than in 
1912. Increases of 10 to 25 cents a 
barrel are reported from several plants 
in the central and eastern states, but 
there were slight decreases reported 
from a few plants in the Rocky Moun- 
tain district. Two new plants, both 
in Washington, were added to the list 
of producers during 1913, 
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ROTTEN TIES 


No Ballast and Other Conditions Fa- 
vorable For Wrecks. 


Washington, Feb. 3.—Sharp criti- 
cism for the use of old and repaired 
rails for regular railroad traffic is 
made in a report to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by H. W. Bel- 
nap, chief inspector of safety appli- 
ances, in connection with an investi- 
gation of the passenger train wreck, 
Nov. 13, 1913, on the Central of Geor- 
gia railway, about 4 miles east of Clay- 
ton, Ala. The wreck resulted in the 
death of nine and injury of 389 passen- 
gers and one employe. The report 
shows a remarkable rail condition on 
the road. 

Derailment on account of a broken 
steel rail caused the wreck. The brok- 
en rail, 30 feet long, was rolled by the 
Bethlehem Iron Co. in 1883. It weighed 
56 pounds to the yard, and from the 
best information obtainable, the _ re- 
port states, was purchased and _ laid 
in the track some time during the 
year it was rolled. It was shown by 
an annual report of the company that 
all of the rails on a 7-mile section of 
track, covering the point where this 
derailment occurred, were laid during 
February, March and April in the fis- 
cal year 1894-95, these rails having 
been removed from the track on an- 
other portion of the road. The com- 
pany’s record shows that between 
Oct. 22 and Nov. 19, 1913, 14 broken 
rails were found on one section, only 
one of which was removed from the 
track, 13 being repaired and left in 
the track. The rails were laid on un- 
treated pine and cypress ties, the ties 
being single spiked and no tie plates 
or rail braces were used. The track 
is not ballasted, the ties being tamped 
and surfacing done with the material 
composing the roadbed, which is 
sandy soil. 

The report says it is indicated that 
material is not furnished for making 
repairs in proper manner. 

“When rails of this character are 
used on rotten ties,” the report con- 
tinues, “without ballast, and with an 
inadequate force of men to patrol the 
track and perform necessary work, as 
this investigation shows was the con- 
ditions existing on this branch, acci- 
dents of this character may be ex- 
pected to occur.” 








The Bettcher Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
manufacturer of metal stampings, 
washers, riveting burrs, felloe plates, 
etc., has added to its line an extension 
bar and a one-piece band ring, both 
of which are used extensively by 
plumbers and pipe fitters, 
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Rising [ide of Prosperity Shown in Many Ways 


Advancing Prices in Finished Material and Pig Iron Does 
Not Check Buying—Mills Operating at Increased Rate 


BY GEORGE SMART 


Heavy buying of pig iron and finished steel prod- 
ucts continues with increasing volume and has not 
been checked by the gradually advancing prices. If 
activity shows some decrease in one direction, it is 
more than made up in another direction. The un- 
filled bookings of the Steel Corporation in January 
will show a substantial increase in the next statement 
for the first time in many months. The Corporation 
is now operating at 75 per cent of ingot capacity. It 
reports new business in wire, sheets and tubes on a 
very large scale and has taken a firm stand on its 
advance of $1 per ton on plates, shapes and _ bars. 
It is believed that no trouble will be experienced in 
maintaining the new prices on wire products and tubes. 

Following the recent heavy buying 
Pig of pig iron, mostly of foundry grades, 
great activity has developed in basic 
Iron pig and the volume of inquiry pend- 
ing is believed to be considerably in 
excess of 100,000 tons. This inquiry represents nearly 
all of the users of basic in the central west. The 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. has purchased 50,000 
tons, mostly basic, but including some forge, for first 
half shipment, and the United Steel Co., Canton, has 
purchased from 6,000 to 8,000 tons from a Cleveland 
firm. Large inquiries for foundry iron are also pend- 
ing, the largest coming from the International Steam 
Pump Co., which is trying to cover for its year’s 
requirements. It is inquiring for about 16,000 tons 
with the privilege of increasing its purchase 50 per 
cent. The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. is in 
the market for from 15,000 to 20,000 tons for foun- 
dries at Pittsburgh and Cleveland. Owing to the 
decided improvement in the demand recently, prices 
of pig iron are slowly advancing and basic is now 
quoted 50 cents higher than it was a week ago. There 
is a general firming up in prices in eastern territory. 
The American Car & Foundry Co. has placed 4,000 
tons of foundry and malleable for Berwick, Pa., with 
nearby Pennsylvania makers. 


January made the best record for car 


Railroad orders for any month since last April, 
: the total being 12,500, including 3,000 
Buying from the Chesapeake & Ohio entered 


at the close of the month. The IIli- 
nois Central has since placed 1,000 general service 


cars and the Union Tank Line 1,000 tank cars with 
the American Car & Foundry Co. Inquiries for about 
8,000 cars are pending. The Pennsylvania railroad 
will build in its own shops at Altoona 1,000 steel 
underframe box cars, 50 steel passenger cars and 34 
locomotives. The Baltimore & Ohio is in the market 
for its standard spike requirements for fhe first half 
of the year, which will amount to about 40,000 kegs. 
Bridges awarded by the Chicago & North Western 
call for 4,500 tons of structural material. 


The decline in the production of coke 
Pig Iron and anthracite pig iron, which 
amounted to 310,000 tons in Novem- 
ber and 250,000 tons in December, 
compared with the preceding months, 
has been checked, as it was only 97,352 tons in Jan- 
uary, when the production was 1,878,786 tons, com- 
pared with 1,976,138 tons in December. Reports from 
furnaces indicate a gain of nine in active stacks, com- 
paring the last days of December and January, but it 
is possible that some of the stacks reported as blown 
out were only banked on Dec. 31. The Steel Cor- 
poration will blow in nine stacks within a few days. 


Production 


The ferro-manganese market has been 
Ferro much excited. Evidently all was not 
harmony among German and English 
makers, whose prices usually show 
uniformity, and during the past week 
prices have ranged from the extremely low quotation 
of $35 to $40. It is believed that fully 20,000 to 
30,000 tons of ferro have been sold within a week. 
An interesting feature has been the rejection by for- 
eign makers of many offers made by American con- 
sumers to buy at $35. Much of this tonnage was 
later entered at $36 and $37. One large steel com- 
pany is reported to have purchased 3,500 tons for all- 
year delivery. The Steel Corporation does not seem 
to have figured as a factor in the week’s develop- 
ments. Irregularities in prices continue. 


Manganese 


Contracts for structural steel devel- 
oped an unexpected increase in vol- 
ume in the west, where 15,000 tons 
were placed and a tonnage almost as 
large is pending. Contracts in the 
east amounted to about 10,000 tons, with inquiry 
improved and prospects more favorable. Competition 
mong fabricators continues very active in some 
centers, but some fabricators who are well supplied 
with orders are quoting higher prices. 


Structural 
Material 
































Decided Increase in Pig Iron Activity at Pittsburgh 


Youngstown Sheet and Tube Buys Fifty Thousand Tons, Mostly Basic, and 
Pending Inquiries for Basic Exceeds 100,000 Tons—Low Prices Disappearing 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
2148-49 Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Feb, 3. 


January proved to be a much bet- 
ter month in the iron and steel trade 
than many expected. Moderate im- 
provement, first noted shortly after 
the opening of the new year, contin- 
ued throughout the 31 days, and, in 
the meantime, fundamental conditions 
became gradually better. Many mills, 
operating at less than 50 per cent be- 
fore Christmas, now are running at 
about 75 per cent capacity, and indica- 
tions are that schedules will be grad- 
ually increased. Standard steel pipe 
and wire products have been advanced 
$1 a ton, and steel sheets appear 
stronger than a week ago. Genuine 
activity, featured by advancing prices, 
is being reflected by the pig iron 
market. The Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. has closed for 50,000 tons 
mostly basic, and pending inquiries 
involve over 100,000 tons of basic, 
nearly all for first half shipment. 


Pig Iron 


For the first time since last July, 
the pig iron market is_ reflecting 
genuine activity,, and low quotations 
are rapidly disappearing. Demand for 
basic is heavy. The Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. has closed for 50,000 tons, 
mostly basic, but including some mill 
iron for first half shipment, and the 
following interests are negotiating for 
basic: American Rolling Mill Co., 
Allegheny Steel Co., Carbon Steel Co., 
American Steel Foundries, Follansbee 
Bros. and N. & G. Taylor Co. These 
inquiries will involve over 100,000 tons, 
all for first half shipment. The West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. has 
opened negotiations for requirements 
through the year for foundries at 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland, involving 
about 15,000 or 20,000 tons, and the 
International Steam Pump Co. is in- 
quiring for 16,300 tons of foundry, for 
first half shipment to its plants. The 
Union Steel Casting Co. is asking for 
1,500 tons of Bessemer, and the Mar- 
shall Foundry Co. has been in the 
market for 3,000 tons of Bessemer. 
Basic has been sold at $13, valley, and 
some makers are refusing to shade 
$13.25. No. 2 foundry is commanding 


$13 and $13.25, valley. The average 
prices of Bessemer and basic in Jan- 
uary were, $14.035 and $12.325, valley 
furnace, according to an announcement 
by W. P. Snyder & Co. Averages are 


BY C. F. WILLIAMS 


based on sales of 1,000 tons or more 
by valley furnaces. 
Ferro-Alloys 

Excitement prevailed in the market 
for ferro-manganese last week, when 
foreign material was sold as low as 
$35, $36 and $37, seaboard, although 
these prices, the lowest to prevail in 
many years, have been withdrawn. In 
1911, ferro-manganese declined to $36, 
seaboard, equivalent to $33.50, duty 
free. The price has dropped $12 a 
ton since the Corporation entered the 
market as a seller of this alloy. 

Sheets and Tin Plate 

Specifications in January were heav- 
received in many 
months, according to leading sheet 
manufacturers, and mills are operating 
Prices 


ier than those 


at about maximum capacities. 
appear firmer than a week ago, more 
important mills refusing to shade 2c 
and 3c for No. 28 gage black and gal- 
vanized sheets, respectively, for first 
quarter shipment. Liberal specifying 
for tin plates continues, and mills are 
running at practically full capacities. 
Plates and Shapes 

The Carnegie Steel Co. has ad- 
vanced its quotation on plates and 
shapes to 1.25c for shipment within 
the next three months, and_ several 
other makers have adopted that fig- 
ure. No trace of prices below 1.20c 
are found in this district this week. 
The lack of car buying continues 
to have an unfavorable effect upon the 
market. 

Rails and Track Material 

January was a more satisfactory 
month than December, manufacturers 
of rails report. New buying has not 
been heavy, but mills have enough 
tonnage on hand to run _ several 
months. Specifications for track fasten- 
ings have been fairly heavy. 

Semi-Finished 

Several makers have advanced sheet 
bar prices $1 a ton, now listing both 
Bessemer and open-hearth products 
at $22, mill. Heaviest consumers are 
under cover, and not much new de- 
mand is reported. Wire rods _ have 
been advanced to $27 a ton by leading 
makers. Muck bar is quoted at $28, 
Pittsburgh. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 


Specifications have been more liberal 


the last 10 days, and there is less 
tendency toward price irregularity, al- 
though prevailing quotations do not 
represent the actual market. 

Bars, Hoops, Bands ard Shafting 

The Carnegie Steel Co. has advanced 
steel bars to 1.25c, and that figure is 
being asked by several other makers, 
but the 1.20c quotation continues to be 
offered in some instances. Bar iron is 
unchanged. Hoops have sold as low 
as 1.25c, but the market today is quota- 
ble at 1.30c. sands are listed at a 
spread from 1.20c to 1.25c. Several 
makers of shafting expect to withdraw 
quotations below 63 off list the middle 
of this month. 

Tubular Goods 

The National Tube Co., on Feb. 2, 
advanced standard steel pipe one-half 
point, or $1 a ton, and oil country 
goods, except tubing, were advanced 
slightly. New prices have become 
general. [Iron pipe and _ boiler / tubes 
are unchanged. Some irregularity con- 
tinues to feature the market for boiler 
tubes. 

Wire Products 

The American Steel & Wire Co. 
advanced wire products $1 a ton Jan. 
31, and is now quoting nails at $1.60 
and plain wire at $1.40. Other makers 
have adopted these prices. Specifica- 
tions in January were above normal. 


Coke 


The market is unchanged. It is un- 
derstood that a block of high quality 
blast furnace fuel, which commanded 
$2, ovens, for January shipment, is be- 
ing held at $2.15, ovens, for shipment 
this month. Leading operators con- 
tinue to ask $2, but consumers have 
been able to shade that figure, as has 
been the case for several months. 
Foundry grades are unchanged. The 
Connellsville Courier, for the week 
ending Jan. 24, says production was 
291,055 tons, an increase of 22,998 tons 
compared with the week before. 

Old Material 

Quotations continue’ to 
gradually. Heavy melting steel is be- 
ing held at $12.50 by some dealers, 


advance 


and tonnage has been sold as high as 


$12.25. 


Other grades are correspond- 
ingly strong. Outside consumers do 
not appear interested in covering fu- 
ture needs, buying apparently being 
confined to the immediate district. 
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Mill Operations Increased at Chicago 


Contracts for Structural Material More Numerous 


— Sales of Pig Iron Amount to About 25,000 Tons 


BY H, COLE ESTEP 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
1521-23 Lytton Bidg., 
Chicago, Feb. 3. 
A rather remarkable increase in 
structural business coupled with some 
fair railroad orders served to bring 
more business to the mills in the 
Chicago territory during the past week 
than in any similar period for several 
months. The buying movement in 
steel is apparently not yet under full 
headway, since one of the leading pro- 
ducers in this territory has over 150,- 
000 tons of active inquiry. The bus- 
iness transacted recently has been of 
a broad character, originating in the 
many minor industrial centers of the 
middle west and embracing practically 
all iron and steel products. Mill op- 
erations have been substantially in- 
creased and over 60 per cent of the 
ingot making capacity in this district 
is active. The Inland Steel Co. is 
operating 11 open-hearth furnaces; five 
of the eight blast furnaces of the 
Indiana Steel Co. at Gary are in serv- 
ice together with five of the 11 fur- 
naces at South Works and two of the 
four stacks at Joliet. The sheet and 
wire trade has been active and scrap 
is nearly $1 above the low point in 
December. 


Pig Iron 


Melters in this district are now well 
covered for their first half require- 
ments and buying has become less 
active. Something less than 25,000 
tons was sold in Chicago district last 
week, of which about 19,000 tons were 
taken by the local furnaces. As yet, 
only 54 per cent of the merchant pig 
iron capacity in the Chicago territory 
is employed and this one fact accounts 
for the lack of buoyancy in the mar- 
ket. Northern iron remains pegged 
at $14, Chicago furnace, and southern 
No. 2 foundry is still available at 
$10.50, Birmingham. Prices, however, 
show a hardening tendency and the 
number of southern producers quoting 
$10.75 and $11, Birmingham, is in- 
creasing. There have been heavy sales 
of high silicon iron recently, including 
a block of about 1,000 tons of 10 per 
cent purchased by the Crane Co. at 
$18.90, delivered; the minimum on 8 
per cent Jackson county silveries ap- 
pears to be $16, furnace. The Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. has 
been in the market for 1,000 tons of 
foundry iron for one of its southern 





plants; this business was undoubtedly 
placed with an Alabama furnace. 


Merchant Bars 


Owing to more liberal specifications 
from agricultural implement makers 
and some help from the _ railroads, 
orders for both iron and steel bars 
were heavier during the last week in 
January than for any similar period 
in the past four months. Most of the 
iron mills have materially increased 
their operations and the minimum 
price is now 1.15c, Chicago. At least 
one of the eastern independent steel 
manufacturers represented in this dis- 
trict is quoting 1.48c, Chicago, on steel 
bars for second quarter delivery, but 
it is believed that this price is de- 
signed more to encourage specifica- 
tions than for any other purpose. The 
general run of business is being placed 
at 1.38c, Chicago, for shipment up to 
July 1. The same price is being asked 
for steel bars for immediate delivery 
except in some cases where the speci- 
fications are desirable, it is still possi- 
ble to obtain 1.33c, Chicago. Store 
business is fairly good ahd warehouse 
prices are firm. 


Plates and Structurals 


There has been a heavy increase in 
structural business within the past 10 
days; a number of large projects have 
been closed and several others involv- 
ing heavy tonnages are pending. The 
approach of the customary spring 
building season is expected to increase 
the number of small orders coming 
to the fabricators. It is now evident 
that the structural shops will have no 
difficulty in finding an outlet for all 
of the steel they have recently pur- 
chased and additional orders will be 
forthcoming at an early date if gen- 
eral business conditions experience no 
setback. Plates remain somewhat slow 
owing to the lack of orders from car 
builders and it is still possible to ob- 
tain plenty of tonnage at 1.15c, Pitts- 
burgh. Shapes are firmly held $l'a 
ton higher. One of the leading inde- 
pendent mills in this district is booked 
up on shapes through the first half. 


Sheets 


The sheet market has not yet been 
thoroughly tested and up to date com- 
paratively little tonnage has been 
placed at the new prices. For ship- 





ment during the first half, the market 
may be quoted at a spread of 2.90c to 
295c, Pittsburgh, for No. 28 galvan- 
ized and 1.9%0c to 1.95¢ for No. 28 
black. Any prices lower than the 
foregoing have been withdrawn. Many 
consumers and some of the producers 
are not convinced that the figures put 
out by the leading interest, 2c and 3c, 
Pittsburgh, can be maintained at this 
time. Specifications are improving, 
however, and the market may soon be 
in a position where the advance can 
be sustained without difficulty. 


Rail and Track Fastenings 


Aside from scattering orders for 
standard sections, there have been 
no further developments in the steel 
rail situation. Railroads are reluctant 
to place orders at this time. Specifi- 
cations for track fastenings continue 
liberal and one maker in this terri- 
tory has advanced its minimum on 
spikes to 1.55c, Chicago. 


_ Wire Products 


The tonnage booked in January was 
at least double that placed in Decem- 
ber, but as yet the usual spring de- 
mand from the agricultural sections of 
the west has not appeared. The ad- 
vance of $1 a ton is largely for the 
purpose of encouraging specifications 
from jobbers and manufacturers at the 
old price. 

Cast Iron Pipe 


The United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co. has been definitely 
awarded 5,200 tons of water pipe at 
Portland, Ore., with the probability 
that this will be increased later to 
6,800 tons. The same maker has tak- 
en 700 tons at Milwaukee and also 
booked 8,500 tons of gas pipe through 
its Chicago office recently. Prices are 
firm and “unchanged. 


Merchant Pipe and Tubes 


Specifications for boiler tubes from 
railroads have increased slightly. The 
local demand for house pipe continues 
good and in certain sizes stocks are 
depleted. The local mills are operat- 
ing on fair schedules. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 


The demand for rivets has improved 
owing to greater activity among the 
fabricators, but there is so much ca- 
pacity in this territory that prices 
show no tendeney to advance. Manu- 
facturers are glad to get .1.78c, Chi- 
cago, and this figure will be shaded 
on large orders. Bolt and nut speci- 
fications are fair, but prices are no 
firmer, 


Old Material 


An additional advance covering prac- 
tically all of the items quoted in this 
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market averaging 25 cents a ton took 
place during the past :veek. The mar- 
ket is now being supported through 
more liberal purchasing by actual con- 
sumers and the situation is, therefore, 
more stable. No. 1 wrought has ad- 
vanced to a minimum of $9.25 per net 
ton and the best grades of busheling 
scrap cannot be obtained at less than 
$7.50 per net ton. Large quantities 
of re-rolling rails are being offered by 
the railroads and quotations on this 
commodity show very little firmness. 
The Great Northern sold 3,100 tons 


Heavy Buying in 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


of various grades of old material on 
Feb. 3, including 400 tons of re-roll- 
ing rails, 225 tons of pipe and flues 
and 100 tons of No. 1 wrought. . The 
Chicago & North Western will sell 
4,400 tons on Feb. 4, including 400 tons 
of No. 1 wrought and 500 tons of re- 
rolling rails. The Chicago & Alton 
will dispose of 800 tons on Friday 
and in a recent heavy list issued by 
the Pennsylvania lines west, there are 
450 tons of scrap at Fort Wayne 
which would naturally find a market in 


Chicago. 


Cleveland Market 


In Spite of Recent Price Advances—Offers for 5,000 Tons 
of Ferro Turned Down— Finished Material Advances 


BY GEORGE SMART 


Office of Tue Iron Trapve. Review, 
Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland, Feb. 3. 


January was a month of very large 
sales of pig iron and finished products 
at low prices, and at the opening of 
February the market is being subject- 
ed to the test of higher prices. It is 
too early to predict what the result 
will be. In some quarters there is a 
feeling that possibly some of the ad- 
vances on finished materials have 
been too rapid, but the general senti- 


ment is optimistic. 
Iron Ore 


The movement of ore from Lake 
Erie docks to furnaces has been light 
since the first of the year, and the 
probability is that the docks will have 
a good sized burden on them when 
navigation opens. One of the leading 
consuming interests estimates that its 
requirements have been cut down by at 
least a three months’ supply owing 
to the depressed state of the iron 
trade. There is no talk as yet of ore 
prices for 1914 and probably will 
not be for a month, as some of the 
important men in the trade are on 
their annual vacations. As far as the 
vessel owners are concerned, they are 
anxious for delay and would prefer to 
see the opening of navigation post- 
poned until May. 


Pig Iron 


Following recent advances to a ba- 
sis of $13.50, valley, for No. 2 foundry 
and the same price at Toledo and 
corresponding advances at Buffalo 
and Detroit by leading makers, some 
companies report sharp decrease in 
demand, but others say they are still 
enjoying excellent business and sales 


. 


of the week, including a round ton- 
nage to be shipped from a Canadian 
furnace, amount to more than 50,000 
tons. Some Cleveland companies have 
received the inquiry of the Interna- 
tional Steam Pump Co. for 16,000 tons 
of various foundry grades for delivery 
over the year with the privilege of 
increasing the tonnage 50 per cent, 
but as deliveries are to be made at 
Harrison, N. J., Haselton, Pa., Holy- 
cke, Mass., Buffalo, Elwood Place, O., 
and Cambridge, Mass., Cleveland sell- 
ers are not interested in very much 
of the tonnage and few are inclined 
to quote on any of it. That at least 
some buyers are willing to pay high- 
er prices for the kind of iron which 
they prefer, a sale of a fair-sized ton- 
nage by a lake furnace at $14, fur- 
nace, for last half delivery, may be 
cited. Furnaces are very slow to 
quote for this delivery. A Cleveland 
firm has sold from 6,000 to 8,000 tons 
of basic for delivery at Canton. 
Cleveland participated in the recent 
flurry in ferro-manganese. Sellers of 
foreign ferro accepted offers on ton- 
nages amounting to 5,000 at $35, sea- 
board, but all of these offers were 
rejected, and later the consumers took 
a considerable part of the tonnage at 
$36 for first half and $37 for last half 
delivery. 
Finished Material 


Demand is keeping up to the Jan- 
uary volume and-interest is centered 
on recent advances. The $1 advance 
on wire products came as a distinct 
surprise, but the action of the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Co. has been fol- 
lowed by independents, who have 
given their representatives positive in- 
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structions that the new price must be 
maintained. The Carnegie Steel Co. 
has advanced its quotation on shapes, 
plates and bars to 1.25¢ and will not 
quote for any delivery at a lower 
figure. All contracts must be sub- 
mitted to the Pittsburgh office. There 
are still some buyers who claim that 
they can place orders for bars and 
plates at 1.15c, but claims of this kind 
are to be expected after a period of 
extremely low prices. On the whole, 
the tendency is undoubtedly upward. 

A Cleveland company is in the mar- 
ket for 2,000 tons of slabs. 


Old Materials 


Scrap market values have been in- 
creasing steadily since the first of the 
year in a highly speculative market. 
Producers and holders of scrap are 
not anxious to part with material at 
present prices, being hopeful of a 
widening in demand and higher prices 
with the resumption of normal mill 
activities. The gain in the prices of 
some descriptions has been as _ phe- 
nomenal as was their decline in the 
last quarter of 1913. For example, 
machine shop turnings have advanced 
$1.75 to $6 to $6.25 in the past 30 
days. Strength in this grade, how- 
ever, was due partly to curtailing 
of production with the slackening 
in the automobile industry; with this 
trade again in full swing the supply 
of turnings would again be plentiful. 
Heavy steel is in better demand in 
mills here. We quote this grade 
$10.50 to $11, f. o. b. Cleveland. Old 
and new busheling are stronger, the 
former at $9 to $9.50 and the latter 
at $9.50 to $10. 


Will Build Large Additions 


The Aluminum Ore Co., owner of 
a large plant in East St. Louis, IIL, 
has started construction work on a 
six-story addition, to cost $150,000, 
also on a new boiler room to cost 
$50,000. The new addition will be 
used as an operating room. It meas- 
ures 150 x 100 feet, of steel and rein- 
forced concrete and will be fireproof. 
Ore is shipped to East St .Louis, and 
after being reduced, is shipped to 
plants at Buffalo, N. Y., and Memphis, 
Tenn., where aluminum cooking uten- 
sils are manufactured. 

The East St. Louis plant now cov- 
ers an &80-acre tract, and employs 
from 1,500 to 2,000 men. The com- 
pany has just completed a 2-story 
brick fireproof office building, costing 
$60,000, and converted its former of- 
fice building into an emergency hos- 
pital. 
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Inquiry for Basic Pig fron at Cincinnati 


But Furnaces Are Not Ready to Quote Beyond 
First Half — Southern Market Not Active 


BY Ss. G. 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 


503 Mercantile Library Bldg., 
‘ Cincinnati, Feb. 3. 


A large melter in this territory is 
for about 20,000 or 36,000 
tons of basic iron for third and fourth 
quarter requirements, but furnaces 
not any inclination as 
yet to take orders beyond next June. 
The Southern railroad, with offices in 
Washington, D. C., will buy 1,000 tons 
their specifications. The 
general inquiry is not large, and most 
of the prospective before 
dealers here at the present time has 
by The 
market in this immediate territory is 
active as it been during 
heavy sales 


inquiring 


have shown 


to cover 
business 


been secured solicitation. 


not as has 
the 


are 


past two weeks, but 


reported in adjoining territories. 

Recent No. 2 
foundry and basic iron at around $10, 
3irmingham basis, in the St. Louis 
district, had a effect upon 
local conditions, but prices have held 
firmly. Southern No. 2 foundry iron 
is quoted at from $10.50 to $11, Bir- 
mingham basis, for either prompt or 
first half 
quoting the lower price in the mini- 
The general range 
would probably be from $10.75 to $11, 


sales of southern 


has bad 


shipment, with furnaces 


mum. more 


Birmingham. Three southern inter- 


ests have advanced quotations above 
$11, the second 
quarter, but it is hardly thought that 
much sold at 
ures at present. 

More 


that 


3irmingham, for 


iron can be fig- 


these 


sold 
the 


being 
has been 
for 


northern iron is 
southern, which 
this territory several 
This is because the natural 
conditions has gradually 
forced southern iron from _ certain 
parts of the Cincinnati district, as 
the differential with iron 
cannot always be retained. 
Ohio prices on No. 2 foundry iron 
are firm at $13, Ironton, for either 
prompt or first half shipment. 
Recent include 1,200 tons of 
northern foundry iron to a _ central 
Indiana melter for second quarter re- 
quirements, 900 tons of northern and 
500 tons of southern foundry iron to 
a central Ohio user for the first half, 


case in 
months. 
trend of 


northern 
Southern 


sales 


and two separate sales of 500 tons 
each to central Indiana manufacturers. 
Coke 


Requisitions to forward shipments 


BACKMAN 


liave been better during the past week 
than for several months, which would 
indicate that the consumption of coke 
should soon show a slight increase. 
Small inquiries for foundry coke are 
also being received by dealers with 
the understanding that purchases will 
be made within the near future. There 
is no noticeable increase in buying, 
but this is expected soon to follow 
the above conditions. Prices on Poca- 
hontas furnace coke are a little lower, 
being now from $2 to $2.40 per ton, 
ovens, for prompt shipment, and from 
$2.10 to $2.60 per ton, ovens, for con- 
tract delivery. River and Wise 
are unchanged, the for- 


New 
county prices 


mer being higher proportionately 
than any of the other fields. The 
equalizing of consumption and _ pro- 
duction in the Connellsville district 
has strengthened prices, which are 
now given at from $1.90 to $2 per 
ton, ovens, for furnace coke. 
Finished Material 
The demand for steck steel and 
iron bars is good, and some good 
sales of blue annealed sheets are re- 


ported made within the past few days. 
generally 
than 


Warehouse business is 
little better 

unchanged 
Steel 


1.90c, iron 


re- 
last week 
little 


given at 


ported a 


with prices but a 


stronger. bars are 


from 1.75c to bars at from 


1.70c to 1.80c and blue annealed sheets 


No. 10 at from 2c to 2.05c. The feel- 
ing in the market is much better. 
There has recently been a fair de- 
mand for building materials, as the 
present good weather has made it 


possible to continue work in this line 
without interruptions. 

Mill prices on sheets are being held 
at from 2.15c to 2.20c for black sheets 


No. 28 gage, and from 3.15¢ to 3.20c 
for galvanized No. 28, f. o. b. Cin- 


cinnati. The business done by mills 


in this territory during the past two 


weeks has been much better than 
during any corresponding period with- 
in’ the past six months. The demand 
is general, and usually for quick 


shipments. 
Old Materials 


The recent activity of rolling mills 
in this territory has increased the de- 


mand for old materials with the re- 


sult that prices are constantly grow- 






however, 


Fourdries, 
are not buying as well as was expect- 
ed, because their business has not 
increased in proportion with that of 


ing stronger. 


the larger melters. Sales of tundled 
sheet scrap, machine shop turnings 
and cast borings are reported made 
by dealers at $5.50, $5 and’ $5 per net 
ton, respectively. Heavy melting 
scrap is given at from $9 to $9.50 per 
gross ton. The feeling in the market 
is decidedly better and another ad- 
vance in prices is expected within the 
next 10 days. 


BUSINESS DROPS 


In the St. Louis District, Following 
Heavy Sales of Various Grades. 


BY E. C. ERWIN 


Office of Tue Iron Trapt Review, 
St. Louis, Feb. 

Pig iron business has dropped down 
to nothing, following some of the 
largest sales last week that have been 
recorded in the St. Louis territory 
for quite-a while. There is not an 
inquiry on the market of any size, 
but local agents are confident that 
there will be activity soon. Sales last 
week, in addition to the large tonnage 
bought by the Scullin-Gallagher “Iron 
& Steel Co., were: Four thousand tons 
of malleable, 2,000 tons of car wheel 
iron, 3,000 tons of northern basic, 500 
tons of car wheel iron, and 1,000 tons 
of southern No. 2. Most local agents 
are holding southern No. 2 at $11, 
3irmingham, but there seems to be 
little chance to doubt that this figure 
could be shaded. Northern iron is 
firm at $14, Chicago, and $13.50 to $14, 
Ironton. 

Connellsville 72-hour foundry coke 
is firm at $2.65 to $2.75, ovens, and 
48-hour furnace grades at $2.15 to 
$2.25, ovens, but no business is being 
transacted. 

Only two lists for scrap iron are 
out today, one from the Mobile & 
Ohio, for 300 tons, and one from the 
Missouri Pacific,, for 1,700 tons, but 
local dealers are looking for a large 
tonnage tomorrow. The market con- 
ditions for scrap are extremely good. 





Facts About Basic Purchase 


Pickands, Brown & Co., Chicago, 
emphatically deny that they sold 5,000 
tons of basic pig iron to the Scullin- 
Gallagher Iron & Steel Co., as. re- 
ported last week, and say further that 
they have not made any such price as 
$14.75, delivéred. The sale of 20,000 
tons to the St. Louis company at $10, 
jirmingham, by a southern company 
was correctly reported last week in 
these columns. 
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Eastern Mills Holding for Better Pits 


And There is a Slight Upward Tendency—Jan- 
uary a Month of Heavy Business at Low Prices 


BY C. J. 


Office of Tue Iron Trapve Review 
6 Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Feb. 3. 


January brought a sharp betterment 
in volume of new business over De- 
cember to eastern Pennsylvania iron 
and steel producers generally, but 
much of the tonnage was entered at 
very unsatisfactory prices. Now with 
fair backlog bookings and with the 
maintenance of the better buying ac- 
tivity, makers are holding for firmer 
or higher prices and the situation is 
beginning to show some improvement 
Pig iron is. stiffening 
further has ad- 
vanced, while products 
throughout are firmer. Formal ad- 
vances this week include $1 in both 
products and _ standard pipe. 
Pennsylvania mill operations 


side. 
material 


on that 
and old 


finished 


wire 
Eastern 


gradually are improving. 


Pig Iron 


The effect of the heavy selling of 
iron in January in different western 
districts more clearly is being shown 
in the firming up of prices. Advances 
continue to be posted by individual 
makers and the extremely low prices 


have disappeared. Sales of No. 2X 
have been made as high at $14.75, 
Lehigh valley furnace, equivalent to 


$15.50, Philadelphia. A lot of No. 2 
went at $14.65, delivered, but 
$14.75, Philadelphia, is the present 
minimum for No. 2X. One large sell- 
er distributing through different east- 
ern districts booked a 


plain 


reports it 


heavier tonnage in January than in 
any single month, with one excep- 
tion, in the past two years, New or- 
ders with Virginia makers continue 


better and some producers there have 
been entering recently a_ tonnage 
twice their make. Virginia iron is 
firmer at $12.75, furnace, for No. 2X. 
A sale of one lot of 1,500 tons of 
Virginia foundry in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania territory is noted. A fair amount 
of new business is out. A Schuyl- 
kill valley rolling mill asks 4,000 to 
5,000 tons of standard forge for de- 
livery over the next three months and 
about 1,000 tons of the same grade 
for another puddling mill are pend- 
ing. Standard forge steel is quotable 
around $14, delivered eastern Penn- 
sylvania. The American Car & Foun- 
dry Co., which had pending about 
4000 tons of foundry and malleable 


STARK 


for Berwick, Pa., has placed this bus- 
iness with nearby Pennsylvania mak- 
ers. There is no inquiry for basic, 
and, as far as known, no recent sales 
have been made. Prices for this 
grade largely are nominal. The low 
phosphorus iron market shows great- 
er firmness and the minimum price 
of $21, Philadelphia, is becoming 
scarcer. A number of small sales and 
one lot of 1,200 tons are reported. 
The Stanley G. Flagg Co., Philadel- 
phia, bought 500 tons of February 
malleable at about $15, delivered, this 
business being reported to have gone 
to Buffalo at $12.50, furnace. 


Iron and Steel Bars 


Specifications for steel bars re- 
consumers in eastern 
tributary districts 
leading middle 


several times 


ceived from 
Pennsylvania and 
during January by 

western makers were 
greater than in December. Contracts 
also were numerous and call for a 
round tonnage in the aggregate. 
These contracts generally were taken 
at 1.20c, PittSburgh, for first quarter 
and 1.25¢ for second quarter. This 
encouraging activity in bars is being 


continued. Eastern bar iron makers 


are entering a better tonnage and 
prices are improving, so that 1.20c, 
mill, is the practical minimum for 


bars. 


Plates and Shapes 

A satisfactory new plate tonnage is 
coming to eastern makers. The Luk- 
ens Iron & Steel Co. reports its out- 
put last week at about 80 per cent 
and its bookings were even greater. 
Prices are firm at 1.20c, Pittsburgh, 
or 1.35c, Philadelphia, for prompt or 
first quarter and $1 higher for sec- 
ond quarter. Some contracting for the 
latter period continues. Current mill 
orders in the east are largely miscel- 
laneous, but some _ good-sized _ ton- 
nages are moving to Pittsburgh mak- 
ers. The Newport News Shipbuilding 
& Dry Dock Co. placed 7,000 tons 
or more of hull plates with a Pitts- 
burgh mill and about 500 tons or so 
of boiler steel with an eastern Penn- 
sylvania maker for two vessels for 
the naval department recently taken. 
Bids went in this week on two naval 
colliers requiring 8,000 tons of steel. 
The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. took 
1,100 tons for caissons at the Panama 


common 
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canal. Eastern mills are figuring on 
5,500 tons for another section of New 
York City elevated work. 

Further orders for structural shapes 
to replenish stocks in consumers’ or 
jobbers’ hands in this district are be- 
ing placed with eastern Pennsylvania 
mills. This is looked upon by pro- 
ducers as a favorable sign. While 
new construction work in this terri- 
tory is slow, the miscellaneous ton- 
nage coming to the mills is keeping 
up the January record, which showed 
a considerable improvement over 
December. The price showing of 
January business has not been satis- 
factory to some eastern makers. At 
present prices show stability at 1.20c, 
Pittsburgh, or 1.35c, Philadelphia. 


Sheets 


Eastern makers have been able to 
maintain practically full mill opera- 
tions in sheets largely through a day 
to day business, but no order books 
of any size have been accumulated. 
The market holds steadily at 1.40c, 
Pittsburgh, or 1.55c, Philadelphia, for 
No. 10 blue annealed for early de- 
livery, and $1 higher is being obtained 
for forward. The new light plate mill 
of the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. 
will be open for second quarter bus- 
iness, as it is expected to be com- 
pleted about April 1. 


Semi-Finished Steel 


A large Lebanon, Pa., consumer is 
inquiring for 7,500 tons of 4 x 4-inch 
open-hearth billets of mixed quality 
for delivery up to July. A Richmond 
buyer asks 1,000 tons of small billets. 
Mill orders with eastern billet makers 
are better, though not heavy, and 
producers more uniformly quote $20, 
Pittsburgh, or $22.40, Philadelphia, for 
rolling billets and $5 higher for forg- 
ing steel. 

Old Material 

Advances of from 50 cents to $1 a 
ton in most grades during the past 
week further attest to the increased 
strength of the eastern Pennsylvania 
scrap market. Buying by consumers 
is in better volume generally, but the 
brokers continue to be a prominent 
factor in bidding up the market. The 
latter still offer $11, delivered, or bet- 
ter for heavy melting steel, which is 
more than most of the steel works 
now will pay. A lot of special qual- 
ity steel was purchased by one steel 
maker at $11.50, delivered. Rolling 
mills have been buying wrought 
grades more liberally at better prices. 
No. 1 railroad wrought is bringing 
$14, delivered, and wrought pipe $11, 
delivered. A Lebanon buyer closed 
for about 5,000 tons of the latter grade 
at the $11 price. 
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Large Buyers Still Active in New York 


But Some Are Moving Very Quietly—Much Excitement in Ferro 
and Lowest Price in Years Touched —Adbvances in Finished Materials 


BY ¢. Jj. 


Office of Tue Iron Trapt REviEw, 
503-4 West St. Bldg., 
New York, Feb. 3. 
Large buyers of pig iron still are 
coming into the market, though they 
show a desire to conduct their nego- 
tiations quietly. The smaller and me- 
dium-sized melters also are supporting 
well the market through a continued 
inquiry and considerable buying. The 
situation in general manifests some 
further improvement and prices grad- 
ually are strengthening, as a result 
of the heavy tonnage booked in Jan- 
uary. Minimum prices on_ eastern 
Pennsylvania irons have been elevated 
at least 25 cents, but some Buffalo 
makers still: will accept $12.50, furnace, 
on attractive business, despite the 
enormous January movement out of 
that territory, estimated at easily 150,- 
000 tons. The International Steam 
Pump Co. has entered with z#bout 
15,000 tons, practically all foundry 
irons for its plants at Harrison, N. J.; 
Buffalo, East Cambridge and Holyoke, 
Mass.; West Allis and Cudahy, Wis.; 
Hazelton, Pa., and Elmwood Place, 
©. This consumer is endeavoring to 
cover through the full year. The H. 
B. Smith Co., Westfield, Mass., took 
about 5,000 tons from one Buffalo 
maker and several thousand additional 
from, another Buffalo interest against 
its inquiry for forward delivery re- 
cently before the trade. A_ sale of 
2,000 to 3,000 tons of foundry iron 
for western delivery was made in this 
district. An inquiry for 1,000 tons of 
high silicon foundry for Bridgeport, 
Conn., delivery, still is open and the 
Southern railroad asks 1,000 tons. A 
railroad equipment maker wants 2,000 
tons for a western plant. 


Ferro-Alloys 


After a week of considerable excite- 
ment among sellers of ferro-manga- 
nese, in which prices changed almost 
daily, the market seems to have re- 
sumed more of its former stability. 
Foreign makers yesterday withdrew 
the schedules then in effect, and today 
re-established the market at $38, sea- 
board. The last prices they were 
quoting were $36, seaboard, for first 
half, and $37, seaboard, for second 
half. It is estimated that at least 
20,000 to 30,000 tons of ferro-manga- 
nese were sold in the week for early 
or forward delivery, in some cases 
over the full year. A week ago, ferro- 








STARK 


manganese generally was quoted at 
$40, seaboard. A day or two later, 
some foreign sellers quietly began to 
offer material at $38, seaboard. This 
break in prices quickly precipitated an 
open market, and as low as $35, sea- 
board, appeared before the competitive 
flurry was over. It is claimed that 
only a small portion of the tonnage 
was taken at the lowest figures and 
that the bulk of the bookings was at 
$36 and $37, seaboard. It is known, 
however, that some contracts for both 
German and English material were 
done at this price. A Johnstown, Pa. 
consumer is reported to have pur- 
chased 3,500 tons for all-year delivery 
at the minimum. figure. Just what 
was the cause for the week’s flurry in 
selling has not clearly been shown, 
but reports indicate that some friction 
had developed among English and 
German makers abroad, who usually 
co-operate in their selling policies. 


Plates 


The Maryland Steel Co. is the re- 
ported low bidder on two naval col- 
liers, bids for which were opened at 
Washington, Monday. About 8,000 tons 
of steel will be required. Plate ton- 
nage is making a better showing, es- 
pecially from such heavy consumers 
as the car shops, due to recent equip- 
ment orders and the mills have out 
tenders on a large additional tonnage 
for pending cars. The Carnegie Steel 
Co. now quotes plates at 1.25c, Pitts- 
burgh, or 1.40c, New York, but east- 
ern makers have not changed their 
1.20c, Pittsburgh, schedule. 


Structural Shapes 


Eastern Pennsylvania shape _ mills 
continue to draw an increased tonnage 
from the metropolitan district, which 
is based upon new work recently let 
and upon some replenishment of 
stocks. The outlook before the mar- 
ket in this district remains consider- 
ably improved, as prospective work is 
showing up more actively. Mill prices 
in the east are staple at 1.20c, Pitts- 
burgh, or 1.35c, New York, and few 
reports of any concessions now are to 
be heard. 


Iron and Steel Bars 


Effective Monday, Feb. 2, the Car- 
negie Steel Co. announced an advance 
of $1: a ton on steel bars to a mini- 
mum of 1.25c, Pittsburgh. Specifica- 








tions and contracts with this maker 
and with leading independents have 
been very heavy in January and: the 
entire bar situation shows much 
strength. Independent makers are ex- 
pected to. follow without deJay, the 
Carnegie Steel Co.’s lead. In this 
district, specifications are improved 
and considerable contracting has been 
going forward. Bar iron is showing 
up better in sympathy with steel bars 
and prices below 1.20c, eastern Penn- 
sylvania mill, practically have disap- 
peared. , 
Cast Iron Pipe 


An active market continues in cast 
iron pipe, from both public and private 
buyers in eastern territory. Prices 
show a continued tendency toward 
general improvement, but the week’s 
developments have shown that all the 
low figures have not been withdrawn. 
The Warren Foundry & Machine Co. 
took 1,030 tons for New Bedford, 
Mass., at $22.25, delivered, for the 5 
and 6-inch, at $22 for the 8-inch, and 
at $21.75 for the 30-inch, and also 
booked about 500 tons for Garfield, 
N. J.’ R. D. Wood & Co. took 550 
tons of pipe and specials for the 
Borough of Richmond, at $25.52, de- 
livered. The Standard Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co. has 400 tons for -~Hav- 
erhill, Mass. Among pending inquiries 
are 3,160 tons of 4 to 48-inch for Wor- 
cester, Mass., to close Feb. 10; 6,750 
tons of 4 to 30-inch for Montreal, to 
close Feb. 19; 3,200 tons of 4 to 30-inch 
for the United Gas Improvement Co., 
Philadelphia, and 3,100 tons for the 
New Haven Water Co. Newark, N. J., 
will be out shortly for 4,500 tons. 


Coke 


The New Jersey Zine Co. has pur- 
chased 10,000 tons of coke—2,000 tons 
monthly—for delivery over the next 
five months on the basis of $2, Con- 
nellsville. 

Old Material 


The volume of sales is better and 
higher prices, usually, are being main- 
tained. This margin of advance which 
the dealers are able to offer, however, 
is not satisfying all holders of ma- 
terial, who look for continued im- 
provement and still higher prices. As 
a result, there is some deadlock be- 
tween buyers and sellers. Brokers 
continue optimistic and to speculate 
on further rises. Eastern steel works 
are not placing any large additional 
orders. but other classes of consumers 
are buying more actively. 





H:. D. Gates recently resigned as 
secretary of the Pamgborn Corporation, 
Hagerstown, Md., to assume the man- 
agement of the Mott sand blast de- 
partment, De la Vergne Machine Co., 
New York City. 

































































































FAIR SALES 


Made at Buffalo With Large Volume 
of Pig Iron Inquiry. 
BY FRANK R. DOLBEE 


Office of Tue Iron Trapve Review, 
Buffalo, Feb, 3. 


The week’s pig iron orders again 
amounted to about 15,000 tons of all 
grades, with a considerable volume of 
inquiry to be placed. The furnace 
records for January, usually one of 
the lightest months of the year, show 
sales totaling an exceptionally large 
tonnage. While contracts have been 
made within the range of prices quot- 
ed a week ago, there is a disposition 
on the part of some of the producers 
to close in on the maximum of the 
range given, indicating a further stiff- 
ening in prices. Reports from con- 
sumers continue to show an improve- 
ment in the underlying sentiment of 
business. One large melter in the 
district reports the booking of business 
during January that, if specified 
against, will practically cover the out- 
put of the plant for the remainder of 
the year. 

Producers seem to feel that quota- 
tions are very low and that the vol- 
ume of business shaping up for the 
near future will soon justify further 
advances in prices. There is an op- 
timistic tone throughout the market 
indicative of trading establishing itself 
on a more satisfactory basis. 


Finished Material 


Orders booked for the month of 
January, according to the mills and 
agencies of the district, exceeded any 
month in the last half of 1913, while 
the specifications coming in and the 
shipments for January were in excess 
of those for December. The con- 
tinued better condition of the market 
is noted in the specifications against 
contracts that continue to be received. 
There is not only a tendency towards 
firmer prices, but two of the leading 
interests have sent out notices to the 
trade withdrawing all outstanding quo- 
tations. They are holding firmly to 
l.5c, base, on bars, shapes and plates 
for immediate requirements and first 
quarter deliveries, and an advance of 
$1 a ton on this figure for second 
quarter needs. There is no disposition 
on the part of the mills to consider 
business beyond first half. In struc- 
tural material the fabricators of the 
district all report an improvement, 
both in calls for early tonnage and 
the new business in sight. This has 
caused a stiffening in prices. 


Old Materials 


An improvement in the volume of 
trading is noted in practically all of 
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the lines, the tonnage moved exceed- 
ing that of the previous week. The 
firming up of the scrap business in 
keeping with that noted in the pig 
iron market has caused prices to ad- 
vance on a number of commodities. 
While old car wheels were quoted at 
$11 to $11.50 a week ago, the week’s 
sales show a placement of about 1,000 
tons at $12, * o. b. Buffalo. There is 
a good demand for heavy melting 
steel, but $11 per ton seems to be 
the prevailing figure at which busi- 
ness has been booked. Besides old 
car wheels the advances are noted in 
machine turnings, cast iron borings, 
low phosphorus steel scrap and in 
No. 1 and No. 2 busheling scrap. 


SOUTHERN PRICES 


Seem To Be Firmer, But Are Not 
Fully Tested. 


Office of Tue Iron Trape Review, 
Birmingham,. Ala., Feb. 3. 


The feature of the week in pig iron 
was the withdrawal of quotations 
by several leading producers who have 
now adopted the policy of suiting 
commitments to existing conditions. 
Bookings the past few days have not 
been so heavy as in the correspond- 
ing period of the week previous, but 
because of the change in policy prices 
for local delivery appear to be firmer. 
Quotations: for deliveries running 
through the first half vary from $11 
to $11.50, Birmingham, for No. 2. The 
belief is strong that little, if any, iron 
can be had on the basis of $10.50 to 
$10.75, certainly not for local delivery. 

Sales the past week do not involve 
tonnages going to competitive terri- 
tory, so that prices have not been fair- 
ly tested as yet, especially for the ad- 
vance. Reported aggregate of sales in 
the period was 15,000 tons, which 
were widely distributed among sellers. 
A fair amount is for immediate ship- 
ment, although the bulk was for sec- 
ond quarter delivery. Furnace yards 
are comparatively clean, and volume 
of recent bookings indicate order 
books carry unfilled tonnage running 
into the next two months’ furnace ca- 
pacity. 

The tonnage sold against the prob- 
able make of certain furnaces has 
reached such figures that the resump- 
tion of operations at several idle 
stacks is now necessary. The Repub- 
lic Iron & Steel Co. is rushing the 
work of repairing its No. 3 furnace 
at Thomas, Ala., which has been down 
for repairs for some months, and 
hopes to have this stack ready to be 
blown in soon. 


Old Material 


Sales of scrap during the past week 
can easily be placed at figures around 
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500 tons. This is a small increase 
over the tonnage sold during the pre- 
vious week, but this small differential 
apparently lends no encouragement to 
local dealers of old materials. All of 
the sales were confined mostly to car- 
load lots, and bargain quantities 
featured generally. Both buyers and 
sellers are uncertain as to the market, 
and a rather conservative course is 
being pursued on all sides. 


STEADY IMPROVEMENT 


Shown During Week in British Iron 
Market. 


London, Feb. 3. (By cable.)—Mid- 
dle sbrough No. 3, 5ls 414d, a de- 
crease of 144d from yesterday. 


BY J. HORTON 


Office of Tue Iron Trape Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 
Birmingham, .Eng., Jan. 24. 


The week in pig iron has been one 
of slow but steady improvement. Yes- 
terday’s quotation at Middlesbrough 
for standard warrants was 51s ($12.12), 
which represents a rise of about 8d 
(16.cents) on the week. A _ greater 
readiness is seen on the part of con- 
sumers to do forward business, cov- 
ering at least the first half of the year, 
but smelters are not at all disposed 
for heavy business at the present un- 
profitable rates, and orders are being 
quite commonly cut down one-half 
the amount asked for. Buyers are 
placing some little reliance on a pros- 
pective reduction in the price of coke; 
but this does not at all mean that 
smelters will make any concessions 
on this account. A remarkable de- 
velopment is, owing to recent price 
fluctuations, Cleveland and _ Lincoln- 
shire iron have been quoted at the 
same price on track. To some extent 
this has brought the two irons into 
competition. A circumstance causing 
some little depression is the continued 
weakness in Scotland, owing to the 
enormous quantities of Belgian ma- 
terial still being dumped upon the 
Clyde ship yards. But even there the 
position is improving. 

No changes of price are recorded 
in finished iron and steel, but a slight 
increase of activity all round which 
has imparted firmness to the market 
In the steel department, importations 
both in Scotland and Wales continue 
large, and it is well known that the 
Belgians are open to send much larger 
amounts, if required. This doubtless 
accounts for the decision of the Sie- 
mens Steel Association, arrived at a 
few days ago, to maintain their mini- 
mum price £4 Ils 3d ($22.82) with 
Bessemer at £4 10s ($22.28). The 
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weak place in the steel market is un- 
doubtedly the very large supply of 
cheap material from abroad. For ex- 
ample, Belgian soft billets can be 
bought, delivered in the Sheffield dis- 
trict, at 86s ($21.06), as against 100s 
($24.48) for local steel. Iron bars 
can also be had very cheaply. Some 
comment has been caused at Sheffield 
by the delivery of a consignment of 
steel bars from the United States and 
local makers are speculating as to 
whether this may be regarded as the 
beginning of an American invasion. 
Further recorded 
in the Welsh tin plate trade, so that 
mills are well booked for the 
first three months. It is a remarkable 
fact that, although the tin plate trade 
was reported throughout the year as 
generally depressed, another record in 
exports has been established. 


improvement is 


most 


PROTESTS FILED 


By Iron and Steel] Makers Against 
Advances in Certain Rates. 


Washington, Feb. 
of the iron and steel interests against 
advance in freight rates as proposed 
railroads was  for- 
mally fired yesterday. It is predicted 
that other protests will be entered by 
the iron and steel companies. 

Richard Jones Jr., representing the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., and 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co., and 
16 other independent companies of the 
Mahoning and Shenango valleys of 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, respectively, 
and S. D. Snow, representing the Wis- 
consin Steel Co., Chicago, entered ap- 


3.—Another shot 


by the eastern 


pearances. « 


The valley independent companies 
are going to make a vigorous fight 
on further increases on low grade 


those applying on 
Pittsburgh, coke from the 
region, and ore from 
Extensive 


commodity 


coal from 


rates, 


Connellsville 
Lake Erie 
hearings have already been heard on 
these cases in which these independent 
companies appeared as_ protestants. 
One case, that relating to coke rates, 
was decided in Connelis- 
ville rate to the Mahoning valley was 
ordered reduced. The commission 
said it had no jurisdiction over the 
coke rates to the Shenango valley be- 
rates, but 
as a mat- 


lower 


ports. 


which the 


intrastate 
them 


they were 
the carriers reduced 
ter of course, thus preventing the case 
taken up by the Pennsylvania 
commission. The ore and coal case 
decisions are still pending. The Wis- 
consin Steel Co. is protesting against 
the Connellsville-Chicago coke rate of 
$2.50 being increased. The company 
lost in its previous fight against the 


cause 


being 
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$2.50 rate, the commission 
the railroads. 

Hearings will be accorded the iron 
and steel interests, Wednesday of next 
week. Furnacemen of the Buffalo dis- 
trict are also among those who are 
opposing higher coke rates. 


Death of James H. Baker 


James H. Baker, a forging engineer, 
who resided in Cleveland during the 
past two years after a long residence 
in Pittsburgh, died suddenly from 
heart disease, Friday, Jan. 30, at the 
daughter, Mrs. W. J. 
Erhart, in Avalon, Pa. Mr. Baker 
was born in Shenandoah county, Vir- 
ginia, Aug. 15, 1843. For many years 
he was at the head of the James H. 
Baker Co., Pittsburgh, manufacturer 
of forgings. In recent years he devot- 


upholding 


home of his 





JAMES H. BAKER 


ed much time and thought to the 
heat treatment of steel and was the 
author of a number of articles on that 
subject. 

William Runkle, president of the 


Warren Foundry & Machine Co., Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J., died unexpectedly at 
his home in Orange, N. J., Jan. 31, 
from an attack of heart trouble, aged 
67 years. Mr. Runkle had occupied 
a prominent position in. the eastern 
foundry industry for many years, es- 
pecially in the eastern Pennsylvania 
cast iron pipe industry, in which his 
company is an important producer. 
He had not been in the best of health 


for some time. 


Thomas E. Peterson, Camden, N. 
J., aged 70 years, for many years fore- 
man of the Camden Iron Works con- 
struction corps, died last week. 


METAL MARKETS 
New York 
Feb. 3. 


Copper.—Electrolytic for delivery over the 
next 90 days is now held by the leading pro- 
ducers at 14,87%c, delivered 30 days, but 
some sales are reported still at the oid price 
and the metal may be cuoted teday at 14.75c 
to 14.87%c, delivered 30 days. Demand at 
present is principally om the part of foreign- 
ers and domestic consumers have still a 
great deal of copper to buy for March. The 
casting copper market. is quiet. The best 
grade of casting is quotable at 14,65¢ to 14,- 
75c, delivered 30 days, while ordimary grades 
may be quoted 14.62%4c, delivered 30 days. 
Bids of 15c for prime lake have been made 
and the market may be quoted nominally at 
this figure. The standard copper market con- 
tinues to gather strength and today’s close 
in London, £66 7s 6d for spot, was the 
highest so far this year. 





Tin.—A lerge quantity of this metal has 
been sold in this market during the last few 
days and consumers are buyirg their future 
requirements more liberally than in some time 
past. The London market, after having ad- 
vanced almost steadily since the beginning of 
the year, today reacted £1 from vyesterdey’s 
Today’s close was £184 5s for spot, 
compared with £178 5s a week ago, In 
New York today, spot and February are ob- 
tainable from 40.40¢ to 40.50c. March and 
April are held about 40.62%c. Arrivals of 
tin in this country during January amounted 
to 3,235 tons, while domestic deliveries dur- 
ing that month totaled 3,600 tons. 


close. 


Spelter.—The spelter market is firm and de- 
mand is good, although producers are exeft- 
ing no pressure to sell. For New York de- 
livery, spot shipment is held at 5.40¢, and 
April shipment at ‘*4.45c, for 50-ton lots, 
prime western brands. 





Chicago 
Feb. 2. 
New Metals.—During the past week the 
situation surrounding the lake copper business 
has clarified and the producers are seeking 
tonnage at. 1454c, Chicago. There has been 
a rather sharp advance in spelter which is 


now quoted 5.25c, Chicago; lead and tin are 


also higher. 


We quote dealers’ selling prices f. 0. b. 
Chicago, as follows: 

Lake copper, carload iots, 1454c; casting, 
144%c; smaller lots, 4c to 4c higher. Spel- 
ter, car lots, 5.25c; lead, desilverized, 4.08; 
sheet’ zinc, $7.25, f. 9. b. La Salle, in car 
lots of 600-pound casks; pig tin, 40%c; Cook- 
son's antimony, 744c; other grades, 6%c. 

Old Metals.—-Copper and brass scrap is in 
somewhat better demand and prices are a 
little firmer. The feeling in the market is 
better owing largely to improvement in the 
general Some encourage- 
ment is derived from the fact that automobile 
ordering more 


business situation. 


accessory manufacturers are 
liberally. 

We quote dealers’ selling prices, f. 0. b. 
Chicago, as follows: 

Copper wire, crucible shapes, 13%4¢; copper 
bottoms, 11%c; heavy red brass, 11%c; heavy 
yellow brass, 8%c; No. 1 red brass borings, 
10%c; No. 1 yellow brass borings, 7%4c; 
brass clippings, 9c; lead pipe, 4c; zine scrap, 
344c; tea lead, 3%e; No. 1 aluminum, 12%e; 
No. 1 pewter, 24c; block tin pipe, 33%c; tin 

linctype dross, 3c; electrotype 
stereotype plates, 4%c; stereotype 


foil, 28%c; 
dross, 3c; 
dross, 3c, 
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Blast Furnace Output Shows Smaller Decline 


Pig Iron Production in January is 100,000 Tons Less Than 
December, Comparing Favorably With Losses in Preceding Months 


The total production of coke and 
anthracite pig iron in January was 
1,878,786 tons, compared with 1,976,- 
138 tons in December. The loss, 
therefore, was 97,352 tons. 

This loss in output of practically 
100,000 tons compares favorably with 
the declines shown in June, Novem- 
ber and December of last year, but 
was greater than in any other of the 
between May, 
November 


intervening months 
1913, and last 
showed a decrease from October of 
310,000 tons, while December regis- 
tered a further decline of 250,000 tons 
from November. Last month’s out- 
put thus indicates a check in the 
rapid rate of decline shown last fall, 
the comparison being all the more ex- 
act as the two months are of equal 
length, while November has one less 


month. 





MONTHLY PRODUCTION. 


1914, 1913, 1912. 
January ...... 1.878.786 2,787,800 2,052,806 
February aly SP aehaleves 2,578,670 2,098,796 
ae sip aned ast er Cees -.2,041,529 
oS ee eeeerr 2,754,353 2,377,621 
ee SE eeacevese 2,816,825 2,503,341 
Wee ec se ba nt is eu pen ae 888 | BABI TS7 
ES Te epee wots .: S 5 tae Ry By, 
eee iat sack... eetee..@S06:163 
September ... .......-- 2,494,098 2,444,454 
October. ..... seceéevee 2,539,924 2,684,645 
November .... ..s+..++. 2,229,960 2,639,562 


December 1,976,138 2,777,292 


co) ae 1,878,786 30,652,767 29,325,513 





working day than October and De- 
cember. 

In average daily produetion, the 
loss was 3,140 tons. December’s rate 
of output was 63,746 tons, against 60,- 


606 tons in January. This is the 
lowest average output since July, 1911. 

The total output was 900,000 tons 
less than in January, 1913, the figure 
for the corresponding month last year 





AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION. 


1914, 1913, 1912, 
Dg gael ee aL 60,606 89,929 66,220 
PORCRESY 6. a kk ss ae 92,095 72,372 
ROR Pics tek oe 89,123 77,791 
Be BO he 91,812 79,254 
DT 4 ea plea a ae 90,865 80,753 
Bee ey Se 87,229 81,125 
SN: sey mae oe Woo’ 82,525 77,502 
OS Ee pre A 81,839 80,650 
September pes GRINS He" ao Ee 83,137 $1,482 
OOUEE | us cake bw pte i 81,933 86,569 
November ....... bins 74,32 87,985 


December 


being 2,787,800 tons. It. was the 
smallest total in 30 months. 

The larger proportionate share. of 
the loss in production was borne by 
the merchant furnaces, a contrast with 
previous months when the steel works 
or non-merchant furnaces have shown 
the heaviest losses. The output of 
merchant iron in January was 619,575 
tons, against 668,938 tons in Decem- 
ber, a loss of 49,363 tons. The steel 
works furnaces. produced 1,237,671 
tons in January and 1,290,705 tons 
in December, a loss last month of 
53,034 tons. 

The average daily production of the 
merchant furnaces in January was 19,- 
986 tons, against 21,579 tons in De- 
cember, a loss of 1,593 tons. The rate 
of output of the non-merchant fur- 
naces was 39,925 tons in January and 
41,636 tons in December, a loss of 
1,711 tons. 


63,746 89,590 

















JANUARY PIG IRON. 
No. ot No. in blast last Total 
stacks. day of month tonnage made. Totals - 
States. Jan. Dec. Merchant. Non-Merchant. Jan. Dec. 

Pennsylvania: ..é.e.c... 158 80 77 156,560 649,351 805,911 846,488 
CPN. 0.6 kp heee's ar kwe sce 73 44 39 145,106 283,316 428,422 452,072 
EES Oe 45 19 21 108,605 49,011 157,616 162,346 
i. ate 22 8 7 28 737 Sek a 28,737 28,481 
i Ce: . ieee eeeaek 26 10 12 75,304 27,293 102,597 113,336 
PE ea oe 7 2 2 11,341 baie wed 11,341 11,790 
I ih rit ona eS tg pid ki a 6 12 13 28,847 112,084 140,931 159,901 
er  <Coutuswack ue 6 2 1 
Bet ee earner ae 10 6 + 
FO eee ee ee re 4 | 1 
WOOO oak, 6 be RB Oe 6 3 3 21,194 102,573 123,767 126.047 
ET aS one cans 7 1 l 
West Virginia ........ 4 2 1 
Temmeneee:: .. kkonsiss 18 6 4 
WASMINBION cowie neses | 0 0 17,583 14,043 31,626 33,226 
egg St Fa Cre RR re 2 0 0 
BY ERS St a 3 0 0 
eS Se ae 1 1 1 
EOYs 3 3 $ 
OS Ee are 1 0 0 26,298 x bakes 26,298 25,956 

Spiegel—All states... 5,288 2.667 

Ferro—aAll states... . 16,252 13,828 

5 ES Sere be Seas 423 200 19] 619,575 1,237,671 1,878,786 1,976,138 





There was a gain of nine in active 
stacks, comparing the last days of De- 
cember and January, the steel plants 
registering the gain, as there was a 
decline in the number of merchant 
furnaces in blast. Six merchant fur- 
naces were blown in last month and 
eight put out, a net loss of two. 
Eighteen steel works furnaces were 
relighted and seven blown out, a net 
gain of 11. In all, 24 stacks were 
blown in and 15 blown out. The 200 
furnaces active Jan. 31 of this year 
compares with 297 in blast on the 
corresponding date last year, a de- 
cline of 97 during the year. 

The output of ferro last month was 
16,252 tons, against 13,828 tons in De- 
cember, a gain of 2,424 tons. Spiegel 
production was 5,288 tons in January 
and 2,667 tons in December, a gain 
last month of 2,621 tons. 


STEEL FABRICATORS 


Win Victory in Decision of Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


Washington, Feb. 3.—Steel fabricat- 
ors in the great territory between the 
Buffalo-Pittsburgh line on the _ east 
and the Illinois-Indiana line on the 
west, won a notable victory as a re- 
sult of the decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission last Friday. 

Not only did the commission deny 
the proposed increase by the railroads 
of from 1%c to 2%c per 100 pounds 
for fabrication-in-transit, but gave oth- 
er opinions which sustained the fab- 
ricators on almost every point they 


sought. 


Resumes on Full Time 


The Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co., 
Utica, N. Y., after having operated 
on slack time for three months, has 
resumed on full time with all hands. 
About 90 men had been laid off. An 
officer of the company says that or- 
ders have been received which will 
more than warrant the resumption on 
full schedule. 

The Richardson & Boynton Mfg. 
Co., Dover, N. J., manufacturer of fur- 
naces and ranges, resumed operations 
this week after a suspension of several 


weeks. Practically the full force of 


700 men have returned to work, it is 


reported. 
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° . Co. was very keen, and, as a result, 
Worcester Tells of Uttez: Demoralization trices tnd standards of quality had 
become demoralized absolutely. Tubes 
were being made of inferior material 
and as thin as possible. The Na- 
tional Tube Works Co. was losing 
money during the year preceding the 
formation of the National Tube Co., 
at the rate of $1,000 per day. That 
company made iron pipe. The Na- 


Which Prevailed in Tube Business Prior to Organization of the 
National Tube Co.—Steel Corporation Hearings at New York 


Following the hearings in the south the policy which was recommended 
and west, the attorneys in the suit of at these dinners, which was to stabilize 
the government for the dissolution of market conditions as much as possible. 
the United States Steel Corporation The witness said that he never has ganized, said Mr. Worcestes; hoped 
resumed the hearings at New York, observed any tendency on the part of 
Feb. 2. steel men to consider a territory as 

It is the present intention of coun- reserved to any certain manufacturer. 
sel for the defense to conclude its Competition is active all over, he said. 
hearings on or about Feb. 20. 


that steel pipe largely would sup- 
plant iron pipe and this hope received 
considerable encouragement. when the 
Standard Oil Co., just prior to the 


The witness said that he attended organization of the National company, 
Austin D. Mixsell, general manager two meetings of billet manufacturers, adopted steel pipe for its use. 


agent of the Bethlehem Steel Co. at which were held in the office of A. 
South Bethlehem since 1908, testified C. Dinkey, of the Carnegie Steel Co., : ‘ Me .: 
that the output of the Bethlehem jn Picibuleh: about Ps end of the the selling policy of the National Tube 
Steel Co., approximately, has, quad- year 1909 or the beginning of the year Co., and the price changes which it 
rupled since 1906. In 1913, 600,000 1910. At these meetings, he said, *770UNC®S from time to time are made 
tons of ingots were produced, as trade conditions generally were dis- as a result of suggestions which he 
against 270,000 tons in 1908. The big- cussed, but no figures were mentioned makes a : President Schiller. Mr. 
gest year the company ever had was as to the prices being charged or the Schiller, said _ WRECOR WEry rarely 
1912, when its production reached a amount of tonnage taken by any of makes the original suggestion with 
total value of between $37,000,000 and the mills represented at the meeting. regard to a price change and the for- 


The witness said that he controls 


: i - t : 
$38,000,000, as compared with $10,- Edwin M. S. Young, vice president "* either agrees tp of sagpenre- some 


change in a proposal made by Mr. 
Worcester. The witness said that the 
National Tube Co. never effects any 
price changes as a result of an under- 
standing or agreement with any ‘of its 
competitors. When such changes are 
made, he said, the company notifies 
both its customers and its competitors 
alike. He said the largest consumer 


000,000 in 1906, and general manager of the Standard 
The Bethlehem Steel Co., said Mr. Gage Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., since the 
Mixsell, has a policy of remunerating beginning of the present year, was 
its sales agents, which differs from questioned with regard to the Alle- 
that followed by any other steel com- gheny Steel Co., of which he was 
pany, as far as he knows. The vari- sales manager from the spring of 1905 
ous agents are advised from Bethle- to July, 1911. In 1905, total tonnage 
hem what price they can accept as a of this company was 75,000 to 80,000 
minimum. The sales agents receive a year, while in 1911, it had capacity : : ; ‘ 
SPS peta eR : : : of steel pipe in this country is the 
as payment for their services a sal- for producing 30,000 to 40,000 tons of — te ’ 
: ooh Standard Oii Co., which buys about 
ary and a percentage of the profit electric sheets, 50,000 to 60,000 tons 8 
cae . a . 200,000 tons per vear. The Crane Co. 
on each individual order they secure. of black sheets, 24,000 tons of boiler 2 : 
; ; which has been the National Tube 
Should a loss be incurred on any such _ tubes, and 40,000 tons of plates a year. . , ; ‘ 
; ‘ : ‘ Co.’s agent since 1909, is the next 
order, said Mr. Mixsell, the sales agent He never made any price, he said, ‘ 
: : ‘ s largest buyer, taking about 150,000 
bears a portion of this loss, the loss as a result of an agreement or under- 
3 ; ; tons a year. 
to the agent being based on the sell- standing with any manufacturer. 


ing price and the cost during the Edward Worcester, first vice presi- Col. H. P. Bepe, vice president and 
month in which shipment is made. dent of the National Tube Co., testified general sales manager of the Car- 


Mr. Mixsell said he never attended that competition on the part of the negie Steel Co. occupied the stand 
any of the Gary dinners, but he said various tube manufacturers prior to Tuesday afternoon. Col. Bope said 
that the Bethlehem Steel Co. followed the organization of the National Tube that he tock a part in the organiza- 
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AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION OF COKE AND ANTHRACITE PIG IRON 





tional Tube Co., when it was first or- 
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tion of the plate pool in 1900 and 
that he was a member of the structural 
pool and other pools. The witness 
testified that he never saw Judge 
Gary at any of the meetings of these 
pools. His own connection with them 
ceased in 1904, 

\t that time, President Corey, of the 
Stee] Corporation, came to him and 
told him that Judge Gary had said it 
was desirable for the subsidiary com- 
panies of the Corporation to retire 
from anything in the nature of a pool 
or agreement. Col. Bope briefly de- 
scribed the operation of these pools. 

Following the breaking up of the 
pools, said Col. Bope, the makers of 
bars and billets met occasionally, for 
discussion as to general business con 
ditions, but no price agreements ever 
were entered into after 1904. 

Mr. Worcester Explains 

Edward Worcester, vice president of 
the National Tube Co., who was ex- 
amined Monday, was recalled to the 
stand Tuesday for cross examination. 
He said it now costs his company 
about $21 per ton less to manufacture 
steel pipe than it did in 1901. 

Mr. Worcester was asked to ex- 
plain his statement that the National 
Tube Works Co., in the year prior 
to the organization of the National 
Tube Co., was losing at the rate of 
$1,000 per day, and that the Riverside 
[ron Works was the only tube maker 
then making money. Judge Dickin- 
son, of government counsel, wanted to 
know how it was that the National 
Tube Works Co. was losing so much 
money in 1898 while in the last six 
months in 1899, which was after the 
National Tube Co. had taken it over, 
it made about $5,000,000, although no 
changes -had been made in the plant. 

The witness said that prices up to 
December, 1898, were about $60 a ton 
less on the average than the average 
obtained for the same goods in March 
of 1900. The average price in 1898 
was $30 a ton, he said, while the price 
rose steadily through 1899, during 
which year the highest price was $67 
a ton. This, he said, explained why 
the National Tube Works plant lost 
money before the organization of the 
National Tube Co., while in the first 
year of the existence of the National 
Tube Co., the National Tube Works 
plant made a clear profit of $13,000,- 
000. He said the reason the River- 
side Iron Works alone was making 
money in 1898 was because it was 
the only company which made steel 
tubes only. 


The Shenango Furnace Co. has put 
in Ne. 4 stack on basic. Has been 
out about four months. 
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Some Improvement in Railroad Buying 
January Makes Good Record for Car Orders— 


Pennsy Rail Tonnage 


New York, Feb. 4 (By wire.)— 
Car orders continue to come along 
in better volume. The Illinois Central 
has placed 1,000 general service cars 
with the American Car & Foundry Co., 
and the Union Tank Line 1,000 tank cars 
also with the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. The formal Denver & Rio 
Grande inquiry now issued calls for 
1000 coal cars and 200 to 500 box 
cars. It develops that 1,000 hoppers 
recently placed by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio with the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. are for the Hocking Valley. 
The Virginian railway inquiry for 
1,000 coal cars is still pending. 

Car orders placed with builders in 
January totaled about 12,500, which 
is the largest number for any single 
month since last April. Of the Jan- 
wary awards, more than 8,000 cars were 
placed in the final week, including 3,000 
cars for the Chesapeake & Ohio, just 
awarded, and 5,000 cars for the Union 
Pacific, previously reported. Pending 
inquiries reach about 8,000. The Penn- 
sylvania railroad has ordered the con- 
struction at its Altoona shops of 1,000 
steel underframe box cars, 50 steel 
passenger cars and 34 passenger loco 
motives. This order represents only 
a portion of its 1914 shop require- 
ments. 

Inquiries and orders for motive pow- 
er show some improvement. A prin- 
cipal inquiry pending is 60 locomo- 
tives for the Wabash. Equipment 
foundries report an appreciable in- 
crease from the railroads for special- 
ties for repair work. 

The Pennsylvania railroad during 
the past few days has been reaching 
a final decision regarding its rail ton- 
nage for 1914 delivery. The order 
now is on the verge of being placed 
with the mills. While no announce- 
ments are forthcoming as to the ton- 
nage to be taken, rail makers are in- 
clined to conservative expectations re- 
garding it and believe it probably will 
be less than 150,000 tons. There would 
be no great surprise if it were only a 
little in excess of 100,000 tons. The 
Rapid Transit Development Co., 
Brooklyn, is inquiring for 3,000 to 
4000 girder rails and a number of 
other smal] rail lots for various roads 
still are pending. The Baltimore & 
Ohio is in the market for its first 
half standard spike requirements and 
probably will. take 35,000 to 40,000 
kegs. 


Will Soon Be Entered 


The closing of the Union Pacific car 
order disposed of all of the new car 
business pending in the west. There 
have been a few locomotive purchases 
recently by western lines including a 
switching engine ordered from the 
American Locomotive Co. by the St. 
Paul Bridge & Terminal railway. 


CARS AND LOCOMOTIVES. 


The Baldwi Locomotive Works has re 
ceived an ord for eight locomotives for the 
rrans-¢ tinenta ailroad of Australia 

The Cl ipeake « Ohio railroad has or 

€ 14 i ty tives from the 
An P ( ind s figuri F 
1 Pa 

Phe \\ ash railroad 15s inqu ring for 60 

omotives, including 10 Mikado type and 

I c type 
! D \ I kawanna & Western 
] ! sf Pacific locomo 
tive 

I N J r India & I}linois 1ilroad 

r ( the 
I i St ( ( 

I CI eake & Ohi rai 1 has ¢ 
ered a 3 1 ¢t Pressed Steel 
Ca ( pers Pq American 
Car & Fy: ( 1,000 pers ym 

es ste ( ( ystem st 

t irk 1,000 is r the 
Hock is \ ey id ind nay buy WW 

x tic 

Phe I 1 ~ Central ha purchased 1,000 

é ‘ g lola cars. 

I De & Rio® Grande ailroad is in 

k cars 
I { I ght Rail Co s ( 
riddle t k co tive 
\ i ti Co 


MUCH MORE ACTIVITY 


In Structural Material in West—East- 
ern Business’ Fair. 


There has been a_ surprising in- 


crease in the olume of fabricating 
business and contracts involving nearly 
15,000 tons were piaced in the west 
last week. The tonnage pending is 
almost equally as large. Fabricators 
now have sufficient work on hand to 
keep their shops running at capacity 
for 90 days 

Structural awards in eastern districts 
made a fair showing the past week 
and aggregated fully 10,000 tons. In- 
quiries are better and prospects in 
general are brighter. Fabricating com- 
petition still is keen and for bridge 
work at Springfield, Mass., the suc- 
cessful bidder quoted below $40 a ton, 
erected. This work was especially at- 
tractive from a shop standpoint. 


CONTRACTS PLACED. 


Elks ( Providence, 300 tons, placed 
vit Lev ng & Gerrigues. - 
( hicago & North Western Ry., various 
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bridges, 4,500 tons, to the American Bridge 
Co. 

International Smelting & Refining Co., 
smelter at Miami, Ariz., 6,500 tons to Amer 
ican Bridge Co. 

Black Hawk Hotel, Davenport, Ia. 915 
tons to Rock Island Bridge & Iron Works. 

Merchants National Bank bui'ding, St. Paul, 
2,811 tons to Minneapolis Steel & Machin- 
ery Co. 

Addition to the plant of the Davidson 
Chemical Co., Baltimore, 1,000 tons, awarded 
to L. F. Shoemaker & Co. 

Center Market, Newark, N. J., 1,800 tons, 
awarded to the Hay Foundry & Iron Works. 

Sea Breeze Hospital, Rockaway Park, N. 
Y., 400 tons, awarded to the Eastern Steel 
Co. 

Department store for Bennett estate, New 
Haven, Conn., 800 tons, awarded to the Am 
erican Bridge Co, 

Building for the American Viscose Co. at 
Marcus Rock, Pa., 270 tons, awarded to Steel 
& Wike, Philadelphia. 

Bridge work for City of Springfield, Mass., 
2,750 tons, awarded to Phoenix Bridge Co 

Sheet steel pil ng, 250 tons, for Third 
street bridge, Wilmington, Del., placed with 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 

CONTRACTS PENDING. 

J. J. Hill building, St. Paul, to be erected 
by the Soo Line Railway, 3,500 tons, award 
about to be made. 

The Pike building, Kansas City, 1,600 tons, 


award about to be made 
About 1,000 tons will be required for a 
new office building at Des Moines, Ia. 
Figures will be sked in the near future 
fc the Lumberman’s. Exchange building, Cl 
cago, about 4,000 tons. 


The Cumberland Valley railroad, 1,000 ton 


Bridge work for Atla ( t line 1,3 
» 1,400 tor Bids take this eek 

( ri I k Hotel, W 100 te 
bids bei received 

Diel Brewery, Clevel ! t co 
act \ soon r placed 


LETTING "EM GO 


Ford Motor Co. Discharging Foreign- 
ers—Business Improves. 


Detroit, Feb. 4—There has been a 
decided improvement in the tone of 
the automobile market during the past 
few weeks and manufacturers are now 
putting on additional forces. The 
various employment agencies of the 
city report that they can place all 
the mechanics who come to them 
in search of work and that the wage 
scale in the manufacturing plants is 
slightly higher than it was at this time 
in 1913. The Employers’ Employment 
open-shop department, 


takes care of several hundred men 


Agency, an 


each day and during the past week it 
is figured that more than 1,500 me- 
chanics were furnished with work by 
this organization. There is also plenty 
of work for unskilled labor, but the 
great fault is that the majority of men 
in this class refuse to accept any- 
thing but attractive places. The mo- 
tor car factories are now running with 
complete day forces and the Ford 
company, while discharging unskilled 
and foreign labor, is taking on skilled 
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mechanics. The company recently let 
out two or three hundred foreign la- 
borers and engaged, in their places, 
trained workmen. The Chalmers com- 
pany is working steadily and the Hud- 
son corporation reports an excellent 
business. The R. C. H. corporation, 
a defunct company, has been taken 
over and the new concern reports that 
it will market 2,000 cars this season. 
The Studebaker corporation is run- 
ning as heavy as a year ago and pros- 
pects are for an excellent season. The 
Hupmobile people have recently closed 
contracts for a large percentage of 
their 1914 output to be sold through 
European agencies. There has been 
a let-up in the number of men coming 
to Detroit in search of work and the 
Ford company is now taking on 
skilled laborers and placing them un- 
der the new wage scale of a $5-a-day 
minimum, 


FREE SPOTTING 


And Other Services by Railroads Will 
Be Investigated. 


Washington, Feb. 3—Commissioner 
Harlan, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, this morning made public 
a statement which is intensely inter- 
esting. It lends some sidelights that 
afford ample food for thought, and in 
a way supplements discussion of the 
opinion of the commission, of which 
he was author, in the Industrial Rail- 
ways case. 

It deals also with the eastern ad- 
vance rate case, which becomes more 
involved daily. It was not cleared 
by the Industrial Railways decision, 
but, in fact, made more complicated. 

In Commissioner Harlan’s statement 
particular stress is laid on that feature 
of the Industrial Railways case, in 
which it was announced that the serv- 
ices performed by the carriers in the 
form of allowances and free services 
te the 
along their various lines in eastern 


industrial concerns located 
territory cost the railroads upward of 
$15,000,000 annually. as to which Com- 
missioner Harlan said that “Action 
should clearly be taken by the carriers 
forthwith to abolish all such illegal 
allowances.” 

It is safe to assume that none ef 
the carriers involved in this proceed- 
ing have felt as confident that they 
would be granted the authority to 
make the proposed advances in the 
rates, since the announcement of the 
Commission’s decision in the Indus- 
trial Railways case It now looks, 
however, as if that decision is a sort 
of a double-barreled proposition, and 
may react against the shippers as well 
as the carriers. 

Mr. Harlan says it is the desire in 


this, as in all other cases, to look at 
the subject from all its angles in order 
that justice may. be done to the gen- 
eral shipping public as well as to the 
Commission and the carriers, so that 
the latter may be allowed, in the best 
possible way, to meet the desire for 
increased revenues, should the result 
of the examination be to show that 
they are entitled to such increase. 

The free spotting of cars on indus- 
trial tracks seems to be one of the 
most objectionable practices which the 
railroads have been carrying on. 

Commissioner Harlan announced 
that a hearing would be held at an 
early date for the purpose of threshing 
out this proposition, and to decide 
whether or not it would be proper 
for the carriers to make a reasonable 
charge for this spotting on private and 
switch tracks. 

One of the facts which will militate 
against any straight advance’ is the 
fact that it will not result in any 
degree of equality either in the rates 
or in the advances, but will result, in 
some instances, in rates only 3 per 
cent higher than are at present exist- 
ing, and in others upward of 50 per 
cent. If it were found that the rates 
are inadequate, still the Commission 
feels that it is not yet in possession 
of sufficient data to determine what 
general course ought to be pursued 
by the carriers to support their claims. 
No doubt exists that the carriers will 
have to materially strengthen their 
case if they are to overcome the set- 
back it has received as the result of 
the investigation which the Commis- 
sion has been making in the Industrial 
Railways case. 


Ferro Prices Still Irregular 


New York, Feb. 3.—Late advices 
today show that a lack of price uni- 
formity still characterizes the market 
for foreign ferro-manganese, in its 
recovery from the low point of last 
week. Sellers, apparently, still have 
authority to quote different prices and 
the range of the market as per cable 
authorizations from abroad today, is 
from $38 to $40, seaboard. Some sell- 
ers have declined to quote for second 
half, while others, it is reported, have 
no authority, as yet, to name any 
prices at all, following Monday’s with- 
drawal of all quotations. Further 
sales of ferro remain today at $38, 
seaboard, and bookings in general are 
reported to continue fairly large. 

Erskine M. Smith and Geo. H. B. 
Martin have been elected additional 
directors of the American Pipe & Con- 
struction Co., Philadelphia, and the 
board now is composed of 11 mem- 
bers. 
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RICES | 





Pig Iron 
PITTSBURGH 


(Through First Half 1914.) 


RESSOMOR  osic cv essbetscs hb phe $14.90 
ME aes Osis 5 Ub a raos nA 6 ¢ Aso * $13.90 to 14.15 
ge ER PRO ED SOF eae Bare 13,90 
PO Ss o cSihe cure cdicineses 13.90 
COE COTES - oad vac kode s ceo e nes 13.40 


(The freight from valley points is 90c.) 


—_--—— 


CLEVELAND 
(Through First Half 1914, Delivered in City.) 


Ok. a EN oes cde ober wees $14.00 
cn SOIT syncs solve veipay ee 13.50 
Sekt ca DOURDNTE . Sctncneswer eso’ 15.10 to 15.35 
eee A er EOE eee LTE 14,90 
EN ESOP IY PP or re reer eee 17.30 to 17.55 


CINCINNATI 


(Prompt and First Half.) 


Southern foundry No. 1........ $14.25 to 14.75 
Southern foundry No, 2........ 13.75 to 14,25 
Southern foundry No. 3........ 13.25 to 13.75 
Southern foundry No. 4........ 13.00 to 13.50 
Southern gray forge ........... 12.75 to 13.25 
DONE. Cenke sted Sedadvvavasass 12.75 to 13.00 
Southern No. 1 soft............ 14,50 to 15.00 
Routhern No... 2 Slt. ...sesceces 14,00 to 14.50 
Southern Ohio No. 2.......... 14.25 to 14.70 
Southern Ohio No. 3......:..- 13.70 to 14.20 
Southern Ohio No. 4.......... 13.45 to 13.95 
Silveries, 8 per cent silicon..... 17.70 to 18.20 


(Freight from Ironton, $1.20; from Bir- 
mingham, $3.25.) 


ee 


CHICAGO 


(Delivered Chicago, until July 1, 1914, except 
northern foundry and malleable Bessemer, 
which are quoted f. o. b. local furnace.) 


Lake Superior char., No. 1 to 4 $15.50 
Northern foundry No. 2........ 14.25 
Southern foundry No, 2........ 14.85 
Jackson Co. silveries, 8 per cent 18.40 
South’n silveries, 5 per cent sil. 16.85 
Pdmane BEM wes eiicseesevvves 14.85 
PEER. aiwickv std) vascdviensess 14.25 


PHILADELPHIA 


(Prompt and first half delivery, prices based 
consumers’ plants in Philadelphia and vicinity, 
unless otherwise specified.) 


Northern No. 1X foundry...... $15.25 to 15.50 
Northern No, 2X foundry...... 14.75 to 15.25 
Northern No. 2 plain ......... 14.50 to 14.75 
Standard forge (Eastern Pa.).... 14.00 to 14.25 
eS “Sih: errr 15.55 to 15.80 
Be. ae eee 14.75 to 15.00 
Standard low phos., Phila....... 20.75 to 21.25 
Lebanon low phos., furnace.... 17.50 
OE Snopes Cacdbae cdesencce 15.00 to 15.50 


Basic (Eastern and Central Pa.) 14.00 to 14.25 
Middlesbrough, English No. 3 
Cae Ged 5 ici tv inant iuinies sv dw 15,00 to 15.25 


NEW YORK 


(Prompt and first half delivery, prices based 
at Jersey City, at Newark, and at Jersey 
points near tidewater.) 


Northern No, 1X foundry......$14.75 to 15.00 
Northern No, 2X foundry...... 14.25 to 14.75 
Northern No. 2. plain........... 14,00 to 14.25 
WENA Me CRs sa cr cencas 15.85 to 16.10 
Bowtitern No. Bi. casececcecccies 14.75 to 15.25 
TOS RES Nr ere ee Pee 14.25 to 14.50 


GrGY TOUMO seine de cee ete icc nees 14.25 to 14.50 


ST. LOUIS 


(Throughout This Year.) 


re: Me ho. keaeecoveee $15.00 to 15.50 
Se See ne 14.50 to 15.00 
Mere > 20M OD.) Js necnseceess es 14.00 to 14.50 
as ooo hte co we 13.75 to 14.00 


BIRMINGHAM 


(For southern delivery.) 


a ee Gey ee er ree $11.50 to 12.00 
OG a a et ee 11,00 to 11,50 
ee ee Eee are ee 10.50 to 11.00 
Me © SOGRGry os cies esiiisaceces 10.25 to 10.75 
i ee sn Son bs nee eee es 10.25 to 10.75 
PN SS eee peerage 10.25 
OS, ae SR ere ae Oe 10.75 to 11.25 
ES 6.66.5 6 dw w'boabk CELSO Ss ob Tin 11.00 to 11.50 
Pee: WOON Ss ADEN TIIRR v0 10.50 to 11.00 
oe EOP Pee Lar eye Serr een 25.00 


BUFFALO 


(Delivered in city first and second quarters.) 


en 2 os bcaehes rin ce ae $13.25 to 13.50 
ee Gs Ser per mene 13.00 to 13.25 
OE BP eae ee pe 13.00 
on MO ee ero te oe 12.75 to 13.00 
OE ae ee aera 12.50 to 12.75 
EI P88 ey Rae oko bones. 0 13.00 to 13.50 
MRD: Sc bade wtb ide seas Vee we 13.56 to 14.00 
oe ode ad skid ee ean 17.00 to 19.50 


Ferro Alloys | 


English and German 80 per cent ferro 
manganese, prompt and forward delivery, $38 
to $40, seaboard 

Fifty per cent ferro-silicon, $73, Pittsburgh, 
or Philadelphia, for carloads; $72 for larger 
lots, and $71 for 600 tons or more. Twelve 





Freight Rates, Finished Material 
From Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 pounds, 

to:— 
TUE Soc eeki PEGs Seebaee 16 cents 
eG Por ee ee 15 cents 
teks bak doe one aes oe 18 =cents 
NS SEGA Yale Soe os ob be 66 ce 11 cents 
SE OMe Ss 66a) be kA gb eae 6h 10 cents 
SEE Bow} we bce k we bd bee sh 15 cents 
SUPE Tce Wicd 6 46 0's-6 Sein Oba ¥ie b 18 cents 
ides hap Senetanews s 84% cents 
Fon kG base i wk ewe vee ss 22% cents 
SN a, ohne co wwdeee 30 ~=—s cents 
PECUEIES”: 556a9'500 06 400 0 cabs 45 cents 
Pacific coast, shapes and plates 80 cents 











to 13 per cent, $23. Eleven to 12 per cent, 
$22. Ten to 11 per cent, $21. Nine to 10 
per cent, $20, f. o. b. Globe, Jisco, and Ash- 
land furnaces. Freight to Pittsburgh, $1.90. 

Ferro-carbon titanium, 8 cents per pound for 
carload lots; 10 cents per pound for 2,000- 
pound lots and over; 12% cents per pound in 
lots up to 2,000 pounds. 

Freight rates on ferro-manganese, foreign 
spiegeleisen and electrolytic ferro-silicon from 
Baltimore to Pittsburgh, $2.16; to Youngs- 
town, $2.48; to Cleveland, $2.57; to Detroit 
and Columbus, $2.99; to Cincinnati, $3.40; to 
Chicago and Milwaukee, $4. Freights from 
Philadelphia and New York, 10 to 30 cents 
higher, respectively. 





Coke 


AT THE OVENS. 


: Prompt 
Connellsville district: shipment. Contract. 
Foundry coke........ $2.40 to 2.65 $2.50 to 2.75 
Furnace coke........ 1.80 to 1.90 1.85 to 2.00 
Wise county district :— 
Foundry coke........ $2.50 to 3.10 $2.65 to 3.10 
Furnace coke....... 2.00 to 2.10 2.10 to 2.25 
Pocahontas district :— 
Foundry coke....... $2.50 to 2.75 $2.50 to 2.75 
Furnace coke....... 2.00 to 2.40 2.10 to 2.60 
New River district :— 
Foundry coke........ $2.85 to 3.50 $2.85 to 3.50 
Furnace coke........ 2.50 to 2.75 2.50 to 2.75 


Iron Ore 


On base ores with the guarantee of 55 per 
cent on old range and Mesabi Bessemer, and 
51% per cent on old range and Mesabi non- 
Bessemer prices are: Old range Bessemer, 
$4.40; Mesabi Bessemer, $4.15; old range non- 
Bessemer, $3.60; Mesabi non-Bessemer, $3.40; 
all at lower lake ports. 

Foreign iron ores, 7 to 8 cents per unit, 
f. o. b. cars eastern seaboard. Freight rates 
from Philadelphia to eastern Pennsylvania fur- 
nace points range from 35 to 75 cents per 
ton, 





Semi-Finished Material 


PITTSBURGH 


Bessemer 4 x 4 billets with 0.25 carbon and 
less, $21; open-hearth rolling billets, $20; 
Bessemer sheet bars, $22; open-hearth sheet 
bars, $21, f. o. b. maker’s mill. Forging 
billets, $24 to $25, Pittsburgh. Wire rods, 
$25.50 te $26; muck bar, $28, Pittsburgh. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Delivered to consumers’ plants in Philadel- 
phia and vicinity: 4 x 4-inch open-hearth and 
Bessemer, rolling billets at $21.50 to $22.50; 
and forging billets from $26.50 to $27.50; 
muck bar, $28.00 to $30.00. 


Standard Shapes 


PITTSBURGH 


Standard structural shapes, 1.20c to 1.25¢, 
For extras, see card of Sept. 1, 1909. 





CHICAGO 


Standard structural shapes, 15 inch and 
under, 1.38c. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Standard structural shapes, base sizes, de- 
livered to consumers’ plants in Philadelphia 
and vicinity, 1.35c to 1.40c. 





NEW YORK 


Standard structural shapes, base sizes, de- 
livered in metropolitan district, 1.36c to 1.4lc. 


Plates 


PITTSBURGH 


Standard steel plates % inch thick, 6% to 
100 inches, 1.20c to 1.25c. For extras, sce 


card of Sept. 1, 1909. 


CHICAGO 


Tank plates, 1% inches thick, 65¢ to 100 
inches wide, 1.33c to 1.38c. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Tank plates, base sizes, delivered to con 
sumers’ plants in Philadelphia and vicinity, 
1.35c to 1.40c. 





NEW YORK 


Tank plates, base sizes, delivered in the 
metropolitan district, 1.36c to 1.4Ic, 
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Sheets and Tin Plate 


PITTSBURGH 
Nai: DB Ree See ccbawewres as ess 1.90c to 2.00c 
No. 28°tin “mill? Blacks Soe. 1.85¢ to 1.95¢ 
No. 28 galvanized ........0.... 2.90c to 3.00¢ 
No. 10 blue annealed ........... 1.40c to 1.45¢ 


No. 28 painted corrugated .+ 2.10¢ to 2.20¢ 
No. 28 galvanized, corrugated .. 2.95¢ to 3.05c 
Tin plate, 100-pound cokes...... $3.40 





PHILADELPHIA 


Delivered to consumers’ plants in Philadel- 
phia and vicinity: No. 10 gage blue an- 
nealed sheets at 1.60c to 1.65c. 


Pipe and Boiler Tubes 


PITTSBURGH 





Black-Galv. 
Butt- Weld. 
Steel, 3% to 3 MICU S 0's 6s v0 79% 71 
Iron, ™% to 2% inches.......... 70 61 
Lap-Weld. 
Steel, 214 to 6 mohes. «i. Kiss 79 70% 
BOILER TUBES 
Steel, 3% to 4% inches.......... 71 
Iron, 3% to 4% inches........+- 60 


Other sizes of pipe and tubes take the usual 
advances as per official card. 


Rails and Track Material 


PITTSBURGH 


Steel rails, 50-pound and heavier, 1.25¢ per 
pound for Bessemer and 1.35c for open-hearth 
carload lots; less than 500 tons, 1.35¢ per 
pound; light rails on base weight of 40 to 45 
pounds, 1.25c, schedule on the other weights 
being irregular and subject to negotiations; 
angle bars for standard sections, 1.50c base, 
Pittsburgh; track bolts, 2.00c base, Pittsburgh. 

Railroad spikes, 4%4, 5 and 5% and 9-16 
inch, 1.45¢e to 1.50c. 


CHICAGO 


Light rails, carloads, 25 to 45-pound, 1.25c; 
base; 16 to 20-pound, 1.30c; 12-pound, 1.35c; 
8-pound, 1.40c. 

Light section relayers, 45 pounds and under, 
subject to inspection, $21.50 to $22.50; stand- 
ard section relaying rails, subject to inspec- 
tion, $23 to $24, 

Track fastenings, f. 0. b. Chicago: 

Angle bars, 1.50c; railroad spikes, 1.50c to 
1.55c; smaller sizes, spikes, 1.75c base; track 
bolts with square nuts, 2.05c to 2.10c. 


Bars, Hoops and Bands 
PITTSBURGH 


Common iron bars, 1.30¢ to 1.35c, Pitts- 
vurgh; Bessemer and open-hearth steel bars, 
1.20c; plow and cultivator, 1.20c; channels, 
angles, zees, tees, under 3 inch,  1.30c, all f. 
o. b.. mill. 

Hoops in carload lots, 1.30c, Pittsburgh; in 
less than carload lots, 1.45c; bands, 1.20c¢ to 
1.25c base, with net extras as per standard 
steel. 

Cold rolled and ground shafting, 64 to 65 
per cent off in carloads and 59 per cent in 
less than carloads delivered in base territory. 


CHICAGO 
Rar iron, 1.15¢ to 1.20c; hard steel bars, 
rerolled, 1.30c; soft steel bars, bands and 


small shapes, 1.38c; hoops, 1.48c; smooth fin- 

ished machinery steel, 1 inch and_ larger, 

1.68c; shafting, 65 per cent off list for car- 

load lots, 60 per cent off for less than car- 
1 


loads, 


PHILADELPHIA 


Delivered in consumers’ plants in Philadel- 
phia and vicinity: Steel bars, 1.35c to 1.40¢ 
on contract, and common bar iron, 1.22%c to 
1.32%c. Cut nails, 1.80c to 1.90c, Philadel- 
phia. Shafting, 64 to 65 off in carloads and 
62 to 63 off in less than carloads in base ter- 
ritory. 
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NEW YORK 


Soft steel bars, delivered in the metropolitan 
district, 1.36c to 1.4l1c; common iron bars, 
1.25¢ to 1.30c. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 


Rivets 


Button head structural rivets, 1.60c to 1.65c, 
Pittsburgh; cone head boiler rivets, 1.70¢ to 
1.75c. Smaller rivets, 80 and 10 

Structural rivets, Chicago, 1.78c; boiler rivy- 
ets, 0.10c extra, 


Bolt and Nut Discounts 


(Delivered within 20-cent freight radius.) 

Carriage bolts, 3% x 6 inches, smaller and 
shorter, rolled threads, 80 and 2%; cut 
threads, 75 and 17%; larger and longer, 70 
and 15, 

Machine bolts and hot pressed nuts, 4% x 4 
inches, smaller and shorter, rolled, 80 and 7%; 
cut, 80 and 2%; larger and longer, 70, 10 and 
10. 

Gimlet and cone point lag or coach screws, 
80 and 20, 

Hot pressed square, blank and tapped nuts, 
$6.00 off list; hot pressed hexagon blank or 
tapped, $6.70. 

Cold pressed, C. & T. square, blank, or tap- 
ped, $3.80 off; hexagon, blank or tapped, % 
inch and larger, $6.80 off; %4-inch and smaller, 
$7.40. 


Wire Products 


PITTSBURGH 
Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.55 to 
$1.60; retailers’ carload lots, $1.60 to $1.65; 


cut nails (western makers) jobbers’ lots, $1.- 
60; painted barb wire, jobbers carload lots, 
$1.55 to $1.60; retailers’ carload lots, $1.60 to 
$1.65; plain wire to jobbers in carloads, $1.35 
to $1.40; and to dealers in carloads, $1.40 to 
$1.45; polished staples, $1.55 to $1.60; gal- 
vanized staples, $1.95 to $2.00. 


CHICAGO 


Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.73; re- 
tailers’ carload lots, $1.78; retailers’ less than 
carload lots, $1.83; painted barb wire, jobbers’ 
carload lots, $1.73; retailers’ carload lots, $1.- 
78; retailers’ less than carload lots, $1.83, 
with 40c for galvanizing; plain wire, jobbers’ 
carload lots, $1.53; retailers’ car load lots, 
$1.58. 


Cast Iron Pipe 
CHICAGO 


Four-inch water pipe, $26.50; 6 to 12 inches, 
$25; larger sizes, $23.50; gas pipe, $1 a ton 
higher. 


NEW YORK 


Six-inch, 30 pounds to the foot, $22 to $23, 
f. o. b. New York, in carload lots. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Water main, 4-inch, $22.50; 6-inch and up, 
$19.50. Gas main: $1 per ton higher than 
wster main. Special fittings, $47.50 to $52.50. 


Old Material 


PITTSBURGH 
(Gross Tons Delivered.) 
Heavy melting scrap........... $12.00 to 12.25 
Peseta FRUIS...ac'n Ha.004 05.045 b Oke 13,50 to 14.00 
WaMen bles sca pakichs adeno obo 495 10.75 to 11.25 
Bundled sheet scrap ........... 7.75 to 8.00 
iC ak ee rere 
Otd: Ston wails eee eS ’ 13.50 to 14.00 
Stove: DIME Le sds civ syed eoaaD 9.50to 9,75 
No. 3 wrought OCrap 6.6. cececs 11.50 to 12.00 
Old eat Wheels 5okc ci ven eee 12.00 to 12.25 
LOW PBOSDROERS. - .oip0cn od ese es 14.75 to 15.25 
Machine shop turnings......... 7.50 to 7.75 
Na:.:1  Weashehe « osic-w pak tienaes 9.75 to 10,00 
Cast borings Perper ee 
No. 1 cast scrap... ..iicierscves 1ZRGRO 12,25 


PHILADELPHIA 


Gross tons delivered to consumers’ plants, in 


eastern Pennsylvania and western New Jersey: 
Old: ion table) ccuicsseeviss . «$16.00 to 17.00 
Old steel rails (rerolling)..... . 13,25 to 13.75 
No. 1 heavy melting steel....... 11.00 to 11.50 
Old car wheels ......... .++ees 13.00 to 13,50 
Old iron axles (nominal).......° 2200 to 23.00 


Old stew onles 06 eels SS 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 14.00 to 14,50 
Wrought pipe... .beccveese «+. 11,00 to 11,50 
Cast “boringe 205. cca s cesvees 8.50to 9200 
Machine shop turnings ........ 800to 8.50 
Heavy cast (broken)...... seas 13.00 to 13.50 
Malleable  .......: LT ENS CER oes - 10,00 to 10.50 
Stowe peel 564 iy ae take - 10.00 to 10.50 
No, 2 S@@g@ tA Vis sashes wae 8.50 to 9,00 
Low phosphorus ...........+++. 14.50 to 15.00 


Freight rates per ton on scrap from Phila- 
delphia to principal eastern consuming nts 
are: $0.60 to Ivy Rock, Pa.; $0.65 to 
nixville, Pa.; $0.80 to Coatesville, Pa,; £0.85 
to Bethlehem, Pa., Reading, Pa., and b- 
ling, N. J.; $1.10 to Pottsville, Pa., Lebanon, 
Pa., and Columbia, Pa.; $1.20 to Harrisburg, 
and Steelton, Pa.; $1.40 to Milton, Pa. 





CLEVELAND 


Gross Tons 


a Se eur oe ie $14.50 
Old steel rails (under 3 ft.).... 12.00 to 12.50 
Old steel rails (over 6 ft.)...... 12.00 to 12.50 
Remeyiey: CONS «1... so eaeiwus ee 23.00 to 25.00 
Old steel boiler plate..........- 9.50 to 10.00 
Malleable iron (railroad)....... 11.25 to 11.75 
PUM AND: 5... cc onic ee cae 8.00 to 8.25 
Malleable iron (agricultural).... 8.00 to 8.50 
See MN Si cs es cawnssevever 16.50 to 17,00 
ee | Be es eee er 10,50 to 11.00 
Country mixed steel .......... 9.00 to 9.25 
Bundled sheet scrap ....«...s0.- 6.50 to 7.00 
Net Tons 
Mis id ee ce WIOUBNES A os vos ts $11.50 to 12.00 
No. 1 busheling (new)......... 9.50 to 10,00 
No. 1 busheling (old).......... 9.00 to 9.50 
NO, 1 Mi@BRIne Cast. oc cesccscnse 11.00 to 11,50 
No. 1 dealers’ wrought......... 9.00 to 9.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 6.00 to 6,25 
oe 6 ee 8.75 to 9.00 
COMRADE... o Le'y'n's ng do gia 6.25 to 6.50 
EE MOE. 5 5b b-4'0-+ 0'« + 3 COA 9.00 to 9.50 
Wrought iron arch bars (nom.) 13.00 
Wrought iron piling plate ..... 13.00 





CHICAGO 


(Delivered in consumers’ yards.) 
Gross Tons 


Che ear.: wheels 1. be5i iv cweve $11.75 to 12,25 
Rerolling rails (5 ft. and over). 11.00 to 11.50 
Old steel rails (3 ft. and und.). 10.25 to 10.75 


Frogs, switches and guards.... 9.75 to 10.25 
Heavy melting steel............ 9.75 to 10,25 
Suoveling’ ‘steel ii skies ste 8.75 to 9.25 
Net Tons 
Wa ia BR. wrought... cies $ 9.25to 9,75 
Wee 2:2 RR... weoweght.. asus 8.50 to 9,00 
Arch bars and transoms....... 12.75 to 13.25 
Knuckles, couplers and springs. 9.50 to 10,00 
pO EE RE EO Bent re 11.75 to 12.25 
Trot GGr Gales. a vec iceterewes 17.75 to 18.25 
Stedl er Axles «cs. tees 12.50 to 13.00 
Epeémotive tires 2.5 ices i cee 11.00 to 11.50 
ps BG ee, kb cae ine on xe 8.50 to 9.00 
Pipe St Times lig. sees se te 7.50 to 8.00 
Mai DEORE Sow e's vee athe wee 10.50 to 11.00 
No: : 2+ bushelingvs 6.40. bv iva 8.00 to 8.50 
NG, SD POGMENUG. Sick neha cksts 6.50 to 7.00 
Ne.) Bellet CWB ios Fie eae 7.25to 7.75 
Boiler ptnchings ............+. 9.75 to 10,25 
CO NOD 3 Sec cuss Ssanuae ss §.25to 5.75 
Machine shop turnings ........ 5.00 to 5.50 
Agricultural) malleable ......... 8.75 to 9.25 
Railroad malleable ............+ 10.00 to 10,50 
Angle bars, splices, etc., iron... 12.50 to 13.00 
Angle bars, steel ......e0esee-- 8.75 to 9.25 


Stove plate and light cast scrap 9.50 to 10.00 


NEW YORK 


Gross tons, New York dealers’ prices at 
tidewater, usually for eastern Pennsylvania de- 
livery: 

Old car wheels (Jersey points). $12.00 to 12.50 


Héavy steel axles ..ccccccccccus 14.00 to 14.50 
Steel  seateee. .csakkales ceasues 12.50 to 13,06 
No. 1 heavy melting steel...... 8.50 to 9.06 
No, 1.3. -R. wrotueits:. icc. ih 11.50 to 12.00 
Wrought pipe (not galvanized). 8.50 to 9.00 
Clean cast borings..........++> - 5.00to 5,50 
Machine shop turnings (nom.).. 5.50:to 6.00 
Heavy turnings .....-.cstvedes 6.25 to 6.59 


Heavy cast (Jersey points)..... 10,50to 10.75 
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a ee ois ae seen 7.50 to 8.00 
NE ME ss Gels ay a Ce Go Wate « 7.00 to 7.25 


Freight rates on scrap per ton to Steelton, 
Pa., Columbia, Pa., Pottsville, Pa., and Har- 
risburg, Pa., are $1.50 from Jersey City, and 
$2.00 from New York; to Coatesville, Pa., 
Ivy Rock, Pa., Phoenixville, Pa., and Reaa- 
ing, Pa., $1.50 from Jersey City, and $1.80 
from New York; to Bethlehem, Pa., $1.10 
from Jersey City, and $1.60 from New York; 
to Roebling, N. J., $1.10 from Jersey City, 
and $1,50 from New York; to Milton, Pa, 
$1.60 from Jersey City, and $2.00 from New 
York; to Jersey City, $1.00 from New York; 
to Newark, N. J., $1.10 from New York. 


CINCINNATI 


Gross Tons 


CR EEE on ce oa hts om ais $11.00 to 11.50 
Old steel rerolling ............ 10.00 to 10.50 
COR: BMNOD tiie bas deine en ses 16.00 to 16.50 
Heavy melting scrap .......... 9.00 to 9.50 
nner: SEG tiv, s. ho owe ee eee 19.00 to 19,50 
Net Tons 
Old No. 1 R. R. wrought......$ 8.75to 9.25 
Bundled sheet scrap .......... 5.00 to 5.50 
NO ge ke aa 7.00 to 7.50 
No. I machine cast............ 10.00 to 10,50 
No. 1 busheling ........ wittss > hee 2.00 
SD ME gb oo vchie wie ewe tmnt 7.25to 7.75 
Machine shop turnings......... 4.50 to 5.00 
ST NOOR, os a wieed vee bees s 4.50 to 5.00 
Pee NS gnc kat ev aw ess . §.50to 6.00 
PT 5 idb 2% Ue 4 bess 405 8.00 to 8.50 
IE oa c-:60's wo pO A 5.50 to 6.00 
SE so es cee ba bees e 7.00 to 7.50 
BIRMINGHAM 
Old iron axles (light).......... $15.00 to 15.50 
Old steel axles (ligiit).......... 15.00 to 15.50 
Ce MEMOS 5 bss oe bdoncs we 12,50 to 13.50 
NE ee en ee 12.00 to 12.50 
ge Sa eee 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 country wrought ........ 10,00 to 10,50 
No. 2 country wrought ........ 8.50 to 9.00 
No. 1 machinery cast.......... 10.00 to 10.50 
nee ee: MOONEE Sc cdescekesen 10.50 to 11.00 
Standard car wheels............ 12.00 to 12.50 
Tram car wheels.............0% 10.50 to 11.00 
Light cast and stove plate...... 8.00 to 8.25 


BUFFALO 


Gross Tons 
Heavy melting steel............ $10.25 to 


1 
No, 1 R. R. and mch. cast scrap 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 R. R. wrought scrap .... 12.00 to 12.50 
OB eS SES ee re 17.00 to 17,50 
CEG WOM DRIED oc ccsccaccsccece amvs0 WD 25.00 
SO Sas @ x’ 6 eek Cabs 0's tee . 11.50 to 12,00 
Railroad malleable scrap........ 10.50 to 11.00 
) ,  e 5.50 to 6.00 
Heavy axle turnings............ 8.25to 9.00 
eee SPOR HOCIIRS fees sce 6.25 to 6.75 
Low phos, steel scrap.......... 15.50 to 16.25 
NE ID han oes ba pec es ae 15.00 to 15.50 
Roiler plate sheared............ 11.50 to 12.00 
Runmdled sheet scrap ........... 6.25 to 6.75 
Stove plate (net ton)...:........ 9.75 to 10.00 
locomotive grate bars.......... 9.50 to 10.00 
No. 1 busheling scrap.......... 9.25to 9.75 
No. 2 busheling scrap ......... 6.50 to 7.00 
i Ne oss peak cnadebae 8.50 to 9.00 
ENON SEM SETAD. ..-cnesceesve 12.00 


ST. LOUIS 
(Dealers’ buying prices.) 

Gross Tons 
Se PUI ks op ain nis chido $10.75 to 11 
See. WN See oS wae ws Oba 11.50 to 12 
Re-rolling rails (5 ft. and over) 11.75 to 12.25 
Old steel rails (3 ft. and und.) 10.50 to11 
Light sec. relayers (45 pounds 

and und.) subject to inspec... 23.00 to 23.50 

Relaying rails, subject to inspec. 23.00 to 23.50 


Frogs, switches and guards..... 9.00to 9.50 
OE ee ae 8.00 to 8.50 
Net Tons 
No. 1 railroad wrought.......... $ 8.50 to 9.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought.......... 8.25 to &.50 
Arch bars and transoms........ 12.00 to 12.50 
Knuckles, couplers, springs..... 9.50 to 12.00 
tas a Ak a a wo beh who’ a 12.50 to 13.00 
ee PASTE re ee 12.50 to 13.00 
OE ge ee eee re ..+. 18.00 to 18.50 
RsORO. CBTOS.  o avbccccecsscee 10.00 to 10.50 
ge Eee 6.00 to 6.50 
Tank iron and cut boilers...... 6.00 to 6.50 
OND Ee Se arr 8.00 to 8.50 
eke ene BOTUMNS. 6a 2s ees ces e's 4.50to 5. 
Machine shop turnings...... vs (gee 80 5.57 
Agricultural malleable ......... 8.00 to &.50 
Railroad malleable ............. 8.50 to 9.00 
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Deere CUMS. i abchis nae Vs oe 7.00 to 7.50 
Angle splice bars (iron)........ 10.00 to 10.50 
Angle splice bars (steel)........ 9.50 to 10.00 
Cat SEE dines ode Says ce eSR es 10.50 to 11.00 


Store Prices 
CINCINNATI 


Steel bars, 1.75c to 1.99c; iron bars, 1.70c 
to 1.80c; plates and shapes, 1.85c° to 2c; 
sheets, blue annealed, No, 10, 2c to 2.05c; 
black, No. 28, 2.50c to 2.55c; galvanized, No. 
28, 3.50c to 3.55c; cold rolled shafting, round, 
square, hexagon and flat, 55 to 58 off. 





CLEVELAND 
Steel bars, 1.80c; plates and shapes, 1.90c; 
ron bars, 1.85c; sheets, No. 10 blue annealed, 
2.15c; No. 28 black, 2.60c; No. 28 galvanized, 
3.60¢, 


CHICAGO 
Steel bars, 1.65c; ifon bars, 1.65c; hoops, 
2.15c; shapes and plates, 1.75c; No. 10 blue 
annealed sheets, 1.95c; black, No. 28, 2.45c; 
galvanized, No. 28, 3.50c. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Steel bars, 1.80c; structural shapes, 1.80c; 
plates, 1.80c; iron bars, 1.70c. 


NEW YORK 


Steel bars, 1.90c; structural shapes, 1.95c; 


plates, 1.95c, 


Higher Fabricating Prices 


New York, Feb. 4. (By wire.)— 
The American Bridge Co. and some 
leading independent fabricators are 
advancing prices on account of re- 
cent better bookings. The former 
company now has shops filled for 
about five months and some of the 
largest independents are reported in 
equally favorable positions. The 
American Bridge Co. has taken 6,000 
tons for the Rosenbaum building, 
Pittsburgh. The McClintic-Marshall 
Co, has taken 1,000 tons for the Louis- 
ville & Nashville shops, at Louisville. 


Link Belt Equipment 


In the article describing recent im- 
provements at the plant of the Inland 
Steel Co., published in the Jan. 1 issue 
of Tue Iron Trane Review, it should 
have been stated that the coal crush- 
ing plant in connection with the new 
coke ovens was furnished by the Link 
Belt Co., Chicago. Approximately 
1,200 feet of link belt conveyor formed 
a part of this contract. 


Stove Plant Resumes 


The Charter Oak Stove & Range 
Co., St. Louis, which shut down its 
factory several weeks ago, resumed 
work Monday, Feb. 2, giving employ- 
ment to 400 to 500 men. The Charter 
Oak company manufactures and ships 
all through the south and west a line 
of stoves, furnaces and coal and gas 
ranges 
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Prices Long Fixed by Agreements 


Says American Can Co. in Its Answer—Covenants Are Dead 
Letters — Dismantling a Good Job — Competitors Prosper 


In the dissolution suit entitled “The 
United States of America, petitioner, 
against American Can Co. and others, 
defendants”, the answer was filed by 
the defendants in the United States 
district court, at Baltimore, Jan. 31. 
An extraordinary defense is set up in 
the following paragraph: 

“It is true that in March, 1901, at 
the time of the organization of the 
principal defendant, there were in the 
United States many persons, firms 
and corporations engaged in the man- 
ufacture of tin cans, but upon infor- 
mation and belief the defendants 
charge that they were not ail inde- 
pendent of each other, or in competi- 
tion with each other. On the con- 
trary, it is believed, and is alieged 
that at that time, and for a long time 
prior thereto, prices of cans had been 
largely governed, or affected by agree- 
ments or understandings among said 
manufacturers.” 


Covenants Disregarded 


Another interesting and unusual fea- 
ture of the answer is found in the 
following: 

“It is true that restrictive covenants 
in the form set out in the petition 
were inserted in many, but by no 
means all, of the contracts whereby 
said plants and businesses were ac- 
quired, this not in furtherance of any 
unlawful combination or conspiracy 
but because such covenants were us- 
ual, and had been used in similar con- 
tracts from remote times. The fact, 
however, is that no importance has 
been attached to such covenants, and 
no attempt has ever been made to 
enforce any of them, and many of the 
more active and powerful competitors 
now in the trade are persons and cor- 
porations, controlled or managed by 
persons, who signed such covenants or 
by their immediate families, and this 
without objection or question from the 
principal defendant.” 

As to the dismantling of plants, it 
is admitted that after the American 
Can Co, was organized, many plants 
were dismantled, but it is claimed that 
this was done as a matter of sound 
business policy and that new plants 
were built at central points better suit- 
ed for economical distribution. 


The answer admits that there have 
been contracts between the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. and the Amer- 
ican Can Co. for the sale and purchase 


of tin plate, one of which is now in 
force, but claims that these contracts 
have not resulted from any personal 
influence or: favoritism, but have been 
mutually advantageous, and have given 
the principal defendant no advantage 
in price or otherwise which the volume 
of its purchase and the character and 
the continuity of its orders have not 
entitled it to. The answer asserts 
that it is confidently believed that the 
American Can Co. could have gotten 
its tin plate at least as cheaply as 
under these contracts by manufac- 
turing its own supply or by purchas- 
ing it from other tin plate manufac- 
turers. 

The answer denies that there is in 
the can business any unlawful com- 
bination or conspiracy. It denies any 
restraint of trade or monopoly. It 
denies that it controls the greater por- 
tion of such trade and commerce. On 
the contrary, the total volume of the 
business of the principal defendant 
is less than one-third instead of more 
than one-half, as the petition inferen- 
tially alleges. Nor is it true that it 
has power, through its control or oth- 
erwise, to fix prices, nor does it fix 
prices at which cans are sold in inter- 
state trade and commerce. Nor has 
it made excessive profits on the ac- 
tual value of the assets employed 
by it in such trade. 


Prosperity of Competitors 


The answer also declares that since 
the formation of the principal defend- 
ant, the industry has grown enor- 
mously, but its share thereof has con- 
tinually diminished, demonstrating that 
it exercises no monopoly, restraint or 
domination. 

The keenness and growth of compe- 
tition are shown, says the answer, by 
the history of one of the competitors 
of the principal defendant, which start- 
ed business in 1905 with a capital 
stock of $500,000. It now has a cap- 
ital stock of $13,500,000. In the year 
1905, it used 175,000 boxes of tin plate, 
and in 1912 it used 1,290,000 boxes of 
tin plate. It started with one factory 
in New York state, and one in IIli- 
nois; it now has two factories in Illi- 
nois, three factories and a machine 
shop in New York, two factories in 
Maryland, and one factory and a tin 
mill in Pennsylvania. 

It is asserted that more than 200 
concerns are now competing with the 





principal defendant, besides the very 
large number of packers and others 
who make their own cans and other 
articles such as are made by the prin- 
cipal defendant. 


FOREIGNERS CHARGE 


That There is a Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment Among Americans. 


Washington, Feb. 3—Now the 
American makers of projectiles are 
receiving a broadside from a new 
source. Instead of facing the guns 
of Secretary Daniels, of the navy de- 
partment, foreign competitors have 
trained their batteries on them. They 
charge that contracts recently tet to 
American makers show by the low 
bids submitted that a “gentlemen’s 
agreement” exists to oust the foreign 
makers. They contend the figures sub- 
mitted by the American manufacturers 
represent a large loss to those firms. 
This being so, they declare that a cor- 
responding increase will be seen in 
the prices when the next set of bids 
is asked. Appeal has been made to 
Secretary Daniels to let in foreign 
biddtrs on the shell contracts, as he 
did for some of the structural steel 
intended for battleship No. 39. The 
fact of the matter is, the secretary 
did invite and receive foreign bids on 
projectiles, the contract for which was 
let about two weeks ago. 

Contracts for 4, 5, 12 and 14-inch 
shells, common and armor-piercing, 
were awarded to the Crucible, Bethle- 
hem, Midvale and E. W. Bliss Steel 
‘companies. Mr. Daniels said they rep- 
resented a saving of more than $1,600,- 
000 as compared with last year’s fig- 
ures. The Hadfield Steel Foundries, 
of England, and the British Mfg. Co., 
Bridgeport, representing the Krupps, 
of Germany, were the foreign bidders. 








New Metal Paint Company 


The Lanken-Vivian Co., manufac- 
urer of paints and varnishes, 2091 
East Nineteenth street, Cleveland, has 


been organized by C. C. Lankea, for 


five years salesman for the Billings- 
Chapin Co., and James C. Vivian, for 
several years superintendent of the 
Billings-Chapin Co. The company 
is capitalized at $35,000 and has a 
modernly equipped plant. It will make 
a specialty of paints for structural 
steel, ships and general uses of the 
metal trades. 








Stuart H. Patterson, of the Guar- 
anty Trust Co., New York City, has 
been elected a director of the Inter- 
national Steam Pump Co. 
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‘‘Unjust, Vicious and Inhuman’’ 


The wild disorder at the convention of the United 
Mine Workers of America, at Indianapolis, last week, 
with the charges and counter charges, was a sorry 
spectacle of union leadership in this country. Whether 
Gompers is guilty as charged or not, we do not know. 
Even if he had been repeatedly drunk, as alleged, his 
lapses would not have been as important in relation 
to the cause of labor as have been many of his acts 
of omission and commission. Gompers has not only 
advocated and is still advocating legislation which we 
believe is unjust and thoroughly opposed to the in- 
terest of the public, but he had persistently refused 
to take a stand against lawlessness. “The worst 
criminal in the land has a better show than I have 
here,” said Gompers in his Indianapolis speech. He 
complained that he was called to face charges made 
without any time being granted him to obtain evidence 
to disprove them. “It is,” he said, “unjust, vicious 
and inhuman, and,” he added, “on the unsupported 
testimony of McDonald, you have laughed. How 
would you like to be placed on trial before a jury 
whose minds were already poisoned against you?” 
Has Gompers forgotten that in past years labor unions 
of his own federation have been unjust, vicious and 
inhuman in their conduct of strikes? Can he point 
to a time when he protested against their methods? 
Only when he receives the treatment which union 
men have accorded employers for years does he speak 
with burning indignation. He has even remained 
silent when Ryan and other convicted dynamiters have 
been retained in high positions in labor unions. 

The pity of it all is that union labor is afflicted 
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with such inferior leadership. Will the time ever 
come when, with the advance in general education 
through the common schools, colleges, and all the 
movements for the uplifting of mankind, workingmen, 
either organized or unorganized, will have as their 
leaders men of broader education, better character 
and higher ideals ? 





Growth of Industries and Power of 
Commission 


The death of Shelby M. Cullom, for 30 years a 
senator from the state of Illinois, and the decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the industrial 
railways case, serve to call attention to the striking 
contrast between the powers and standing of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of 25 years ago, 
when Senator Cullom wrote the original act, and the 
Commission of today, which, in one decision, declares 
that payments estimated at $15,000,000 per year, 
made by iron and steel plants to the railroads, are 
illegal. 

In the early days of his service in the Senate, Sen- 
ator Cullom was made chairman of the railroad com- 
mittee, a committee which at that time was not known 
ever to have held a meeting. The senator decided 
that he would give the committee something to do and 
he drafted the original act to regulate interstate com- 
merce. A sub-committee was appointed to investigate 
railroad conditions, but was treated with scant court- 
esy, and some prominent railroad men_ contented 
themselves by remarking that the whole thing was 
absurd. The law was passed, but it was almost a 
dead letter, and Judge Prouty relates that 17 years 
ago, when he was appointed a member of the Com- 
mission, prominent public men declared that the inter- 
state commerce act was merely a harmless plaything 
of the American people and never would accomplish 
anything. Slowly, but surely, however, the Commis- 
sion was treated with more respect and granted more 
power, until today it is one of the most powerful or- 
ganizations in the governments of the world. 

This evolution of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has been contemporaneous with that of the 
railroads and that of the great manufacturing indus- 
tries of the country. Thirty years ago, plants were 
so small and the ground which they occupied so 
limited that very little in the way of plant railroad 
facilities was required. A few side tracks served ev- 
ery purpose. Contrast that condition with the pres- 
ent, as shown in this recent decision. The Commis- 
sion calls attention to the negotiations which resulted 
in the eight tracks of two great railroad systems at 
Gary being removed in order that the Steel Corpora- 
tion might take possession of the valuable lake front- 
age extending eight miles. The expense of these 
changes, amounting to about $7,000,000, was borne by 
the Steel Corporation, which laid tracks aggregating 
about 114 miles at the Gary plant. One witness testi- 
fied that the annual tonnage of one industrial railroad, 
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the Union, of the Carnegie Steel Co., exceeds that of 
the Union Pacific and Missouri Pacific combined. 
The marvelous development of great industries was 
certain to result in practices whose fairness would be 
questioned. Yedrs were spent before the enforcement 
of the law on comparatively simple matters, such as 
the making of payments which were unquestionably 
secret rebates, was obtained, and more recently atten- 
tion has been given to debatable questions, such as 
those relating to tap lines and plant railroads. In the 
case just decided, representatives of the industries 
and of the line railways’ went voluntarily to the Com- 
mission and presented the facts, as the carriers and 
the manufacturers had failed to agree upon a solution. 
There was no secrecy about the payment of the allow- 
ance, and all concerned were willing to have the 
Commission decide what fair dealing demanded. 
Temporary hardships will probably result from 
many decisions, but we have an abiding faith that in 
time, and probably at a not far distant time, all of 
these problems will be satisfactorily worked out. 





The two or three hundred foreigners who have been 
discharged by the Ford Motor Co., at Detroit, may be 
only a small part of the little army of the unemployed 
who will see their dreams of great wealth suddenly 
vanish. Perhaps lower wages and more assurance of 
steady employment would be better in the long run. 





Troubles of Business Men and Statesmen 
“Tradesmen have their worries and anxieties, but 
supposing in addition to their ordinary troubles they 
found a constant mob of detractors standing outside 
their doors, some doing it for hate and some for lure, 
yelling into every customer's ears as he entered their 
shop, ‘Don’t go there, whatever you do. You will be 
robbed and cheated at every turn if you do business 
with those fellows. They are all thieves, rogues and 
liars.” Every time they get a glimpse of you behind 
the counter, they shriek at you opprobrious epithets. 

“When they see you weigh a pound of sugar, they 
call out that three-fourths of it ts sand. When you 
measure cloth, they swear that it is rotten shoddy. 
You have, moreover, all the time you are attending to 
your customers to dodge bricks, clods and worse hurled 
at your head. Most of you would, I think, rather give 
up business even if you had to break stones for a livelt- 
hood.” 

Who, familiar with strikes and the methods of union 
pickets, after reading the above paragraphs, would 
doubt that they describe conditions connected with 
strikes? It would be difficult to paint a more accurate 
picture. The fact is, however, that the words quoted 
are those of Lloyd George, the Liberal leader, spoken 
at a meeting held at his Welsh home a few nights ago. 
Lloyd George was telling of the troubles of a minister 
in a political cabinet. “Do you know,” he said, “what 
Then he answered in the 


b 


a minister’s life is like? 
two paragraphs which we have quoted. 
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There is, of course, a tremendous amount of unjust 
criticism of public officials and the public is too quick 
in throwing brickbats at those who are trying to serve 
faithfully. It would be well, however, for men like 
Mr. George to remember that, in addition to their 
ordinary troubles, business men too often suffer from 
just such attacks as*he describes. 





Businsss-Like Administration 


Martin H. Glynn, who became governor of the 
state of New York as the result of the impeachment 
of Governor Sulzer, has very definite and positive 
ideas about a business-like administration, which he 
defines as meaning the conducting of public business 
by the same impersonal rules and methods of efficiency 
that prevail in private business. In an article in The 
Outlook of Jan. 31, Governor Glynn explains his 
views clearly and in some detail. He believes that 
every department in the public service should have a 
cost system, which would investigate and analyze the 
actual work of the department and reduce every item 
of it to the terms of a standard unit. He shows how 
much could be saved by establishing a single purchas- 
ing agency for all state institutions. This plan ‘has 
been successfully tried in several states. The gov- 
ernor would establish a scientific system of routing 
inter-department or inter-bureau business, so that the 
resources of all departments could be available for 
each without any waste of time or energy. He would 
have efficient publicity in all departments of govern- 
ment, so that every citizen could obtain information 
in the clearest shape and without unreasonable effort. 





Finally—and this is one of the most important plans 
proposed by the governor—he would have a voluntary 
advisory committee of citizens who would help the 
state officials to make a study of efficiency and econ- 
omy. “Let us have,” says the governor, “say, 25 men 
gathered from all parts of the state, men who have 
made a life study in one or another of the manifold 
forms of administrative efficiency, to act without pay 
as our advisers in the people’s behalf, in helping to 
run our offices on an efficiency basis. Let us have 
them as experts representing all the broad general 
divisions of industry and commerce. Let us have a 
due proportion of theoretical students as weil as men 
of practical affairs. Let them come in and thorough- 
ly overhaul our systems, study their needs, and give 
us the benefit of their advice in making them more 
efficient and economical.” 

Here is a splendid opportunity for business men 
and other men of practical ideas to render real service 
to the state. We venture to hope that the governor 
will not have inflicted upon him a lot of efficiency 
theorists, who, in striking contrast with real experts in 
efficiency, cause a great deal more trouble and expense 
than anything else when they go into a plant. This 
efficiency business has been badly overworked by a lot 
of inefficient men, 
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PERSONALS 


H. S. HARTE, auditor for the Empire 
Steel & Iron Co., at Catasauqua, Pa. has 
resigned. 

J. L. PEDEN, general manager of the Uni- 
versal Screw Cutting Co. of America, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has resigned his position. 

D. WALKER WEAR, former purchasing 
agent of the Chicago Tunnel Co. has been 
elected vice president of the Stow Mfg. Co., 
Binghamton, N.* Y. 

JOHN BECKER JR., was elected treasurer 
and general manager of the Becker Milling 
Machine Co., Hyde Park, Mass., following 
his father’s resignation, 

H. C. STIFF, chief draftsman for the Lor 
ain Steel Co., who has been in Russia since 
November on business for the company, 
sailed for home on the Olympic last week 
from Southampton, Eng. 

HENRY C. DUBOIS, formerly connected 
with Crocker Bros., Philadelphia, has been 
appointed manager of sales of Sinclair & 
Morfit, dealers in coal and coke, with offices 
in the Witherspoon building, Philadelphia, 
and at Fairmont, W. Va. 

E. M. PETERS was re-elected president 
of the Miami Iron & Steel Co,, Hamilton 
O., at the recent annual meeting. This com 
pany operates the Miami blast furnace.  E. 
N. Ohe was re-elected vice president and 
E. C. Siemer, secretary and treasurer. 

J. F. REICHERT has been re-elected 
president and general manager of the J. M, 
& L. A. Osborn Co., Cleveland. ae 
Strong was elected vice president, W. E. 
Lutton, formerly secretary, was made _ treas- 
urer, and A. W. Howe was elected secretary 
Cc. F. CHASE, formerly sales manager of 
the Standard Separator Co., Milwaukee, has 
been appointed general agent for the United 
States, with headquarters at Milwaukee, for 
the Renfrew Machinery Co., Renfrew, Ont., 
which has located its new United States 
branch at Milwaukee, 

W. J. CLAUSEN, secretary of the Milwau- 
kee Stamping Co., West Allis, Wis., was a 
passenger on the steamer Monroe, which was 
rammed by the steamer Nantucket .off Nor- 
folk, Va., on Jan. 30. Mr. Clausen was at 
first reported among the drowned, but later 
sent a message to his family that he escaped 
with his life, but lost all of his belongings. 
Cc. D. MARSHALL, of the McClintic-Mar- 
shall Co., Pittsburgh, was re-elected president 
of the Bridge Builders’ Society for the en- 
suing year, at a recent meeting. J. V. W. 
Reynders, vice president of the Pennsylvania 
Steel Co., was chosen vice president and 
Harry Fuller, chief, engineer of the King 
Bridge Co., Cleveland, treasurer. The office 
of secretary will be filled at a later meeting. 
ALBERT J. DUDLEY, member of the en- 
gineering staff of the Kissel Motor Car Co., 
Hartford, Wis., has resigned to become a 
member of the Standard Machinery Co., 
Schleisingerville, Wis., which manufactures in- 
ternal combustion: engines for general utility 
purposes. Mr. Dudley will devote most of 
his time to extending the sales territory and 
assist in the mechanical development of the 
product. 

A. R. RAYMER, assistant chief engineer, 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie railroad, was elected 
president of the Engineer's Society of West- 
ern Pennsylvania at the annual meeting held 
in the society rooms, Oliver building, last 
week. \. Stucki, consulting engineer, was 
elected first vice president. Samuel E. Duff, 
consulting engineer, second vice president; 
E. K. Hiles, reelected secretary; A. E. 
Frost, registrar at the University of Pitts- 


burgh, treasurer, and George H. Neilson, of 
the Braeburn Steel Co. and Fred Crabtree, 
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professor of metallurgy, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, were elected directors. 


F. D. MITCHELL, secretary-treasurer of 
the American Supply and Machinery Manufac- 
turers’ Association, on behalf of the executive 
committee of that association, has sent greet- 
ings to the Southern Supply and Mvachinery 
Dealers’ Association advising it that the an- 
nual convention of the American association 
will be held at the New Greenbrier hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., June 15 to 
i. Mr. Mitchell expresses regret that the 
annual convention of the southern association 
is not to be held at the same time and place 
as that of the American and states that the 
latter will be represented officially at the 
meeting of the Southern association at Hous 
ton by its president, D. K. Swartwout, the 
secretary-treasurer, Mr. Mitchell, and other 
members of its official family. 


OBITUARIES 


Frank Brabant, president of the 
Michigan Brass & Foundry Co., De- 
troit, died recently at his home, aged 
54. 

George C. Schoff, Philadelphia, of 
the Babcock & Wilcox Co., boiler 
manufacturer died recently at _ his 
home, 4205 Pine street, after a week’s 
illness. 

Michael Mead, senior member of 
M. Mead & Son, boiler manufacturers, 
Corry, Pa. was killed in his shop 
Jan. 27, when his coat sleeve caught 
in machinery as he was oiling a line 
shaft. 

J. William Osborn, 39 years of age, 
superintendent of the Walworth Run 
Foundry Coa., Cleveland, died last 
week at his home, 14611, Clifton boule- 
vard, that city, two hours after illness 
forced him to go to bed. 

Isaac Richards, director and con- 
sulting engineer of the Otis Elevator 
Co., at Philadelphia, died at Norris- 
town, Pa., a few days ago. Mr. Rich- 
ards was connected with the Otis 
company for many years in various 
capacities. 

General Superintendent Albert S. 
Buiterworth, of .the Disston Saw 
Works, died recently at Philadelphia. 
He entered the employ of the com- 
pany at the age of 14 years, and 
worked in nearly all of the depart- 
ments until he attained the position 
of general superintendent of the 
works. The entire Disston force of 
3,500 attended the funeral in a body. 

Samuel W. Vaughan, widely known 
iron maker, died at his home in Lo- 
rain, O., Jan. 28, aged 63. Mr. 
Vaughan was employed in the blast 
furnace department of the Cambria 
Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa. for 32 
years, and was superintendent of the 
National Tube Co. furnaces at Lorain 
for seven years, retiring from this 
post two years ago. Mr. Vaughan 
was known for a number of blast fur- 
nace inventions, 
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NOT “GOOD BYE” 


But “Safety First” Suggested as a 
Parting Greeting. 


The American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, O., has been consistently 
working to promote the safety of its 
workmen, especially during the past 
five years. While safety appliances 
and extraordinarily liberal hospital fa- 
cilities have been provided, much diffi- 
culty has been experienced, as in all 
plants of its character, in obtaining 
the fullest use of the facilities. 

Last Saturday night, Jan. 31, the 
Opera House of Middletown was en- 
gaged and four reels of moving pic- 
tures, showing the processes of mak- 
ing tin plate, from digging iron ore 
to making the last finishing touch, 
were exhibited to the employes and 
their families. 

Between the reels an address was 
made by President Geo. M. Verity, 
outlining the company’s policy along 
safety lines. He also stated that 
while there is a great deal of conser- 
vation, to his mind the greatest of all 
conservation problems is that of hu- 
man life, human limb and human. hap- 
piness. Hle made special emphasis 
of the fact that all industries are 
making tremendous headway in pro- 
viding safety appliances and safeguards 
for men of all classes, but if personal 
responsibility is thereby lessened, very 
little will have been gained, and he 
very aptly suggested that the parting 
greeting, “Good-bye”, be changed to 
“Safety First’, upon the employes 
leaving their homes and families for 
the mills. 

The company physician, Dr. H. H. 
Smith, gave an illustrated description 
of the hospital facilities and a pointed 
talk upon the part the families could 
play in assisting the company in inter- 
esting the employes in making full 
use of the appliances furnished for 
accident prevention and facilities pro- 
vided for minimizing the results of 
accidents when they did occur. He 
said that it is necessary that all em- 
ployes be in the best physical condi- 
tion possible, as when in that condi- 
tion the hazard of their work will be 
very greatly reduced, as well as their 
efficiency increased. He urged the 
housewives to prepare good meals 
of proper food for their husbands and 
related several instances of what care- 
lessness along this line had done. 

There were also nearly a hundred 
lantern slides of safety devices in vari- 
ous plants of the country. The entire 
entertainment was instructive and en- 
joyable and showed the humanitarian 
work the American Rolling Mill Co, 
is doing for its employes, 
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In New York, most machinery dealers _re- 
port a slightly improved volume of inquiries, 
but business continues far below normal. Two 
railroad lists, one from an eastern road and the 
other from a Canadian road, are being worked 


on quietly in this territory, but they have not 
been distributed generally to the trade. Both 
these lists are fairly large in the aggregate. 
Export business is keeping up well and the 
second-hand machinery demand is fairly good. 
There is a better inquiry for cranes. 


In Cincinnati, the machine tool market has 
not shown the improvement during the first 
month of the year that was generally expected 
by the trade. However, sales made during Jan- 
uary exceed those in either October, November 
or December of 1913. The railroads are still 
withholding their prospective lists, which are 
of such good proportions that if they should 
be turned into purchases, machine tool makers 
would be fairly busy for the first six months 
of the year. Second-hand machinery has shown 
a little improvement. Woodworking machinery 
has been selling in better lots than metal-working 


NORTHEASTERN STATES ing Fixture Mfg. Co. 
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equipment, with domestic orders in excess of 
foreign. Electrical equipment is in good de- 
mand, especially that used for power plant 
purposes. 

In Pittsbyrgh, some machine tool dealers de- 
scribe January as the quietest month experi- 
enced in five years. Fairly good inquiry 
came out the last few days of the month, but 
actual buying was extremely light. Inquiries 
for punches, shears, cranes and other equip- 
ment, for installation in a warehouse at Galves- 
ton, Tex., have come out. Steel plant exten- 
sions at Massillon, O., are of interest to build- 
ers of heavy machinery, who have received 
inquiries for equipment to be installed in the 
plant of the Massillon Rolling Mill Co. 

In Chicago, the month of January was much 
superior to December in the machinery trade, 
but considerable progress has yet to be made 
before normal conditions are reached. A few 
railroad orders have been closed and some 
scattering business of this character is pend- 
ing. Orders for single tools from small manu- 
facturers are frequent and the aggregate is en- 
couraging to the dealers. 


has been incorporated; plans to erect a 40 x 100-foot reinforced 


$10,000; by Ben Kaplan, Albert Etepfer, L. concrete loft building with 20 x 65-foot wing; 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Locke Steel 
Belt Co., manufacturer of sprocket chains, . z ; 
will build a I-story 60 x 240-foot factory, Soldering Co., Inc., 
also an office building. solder; $100,000; by 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—P. & F. Cor- Lean, New York; J. 


bin Co. is moving its iron foundry to the 


C. Kurchenoff, 173 Grand street. estimated cost, $90,000. 
NEW YORK CITY. 
has been incorporated; Co, has been incorporated; $5,000; by H. 


— The Old Roman PITTSBURGH.—Inter-State Steel & Supply 


K. Green, R. Me- Duff, C. C. T. Herron, Wm. T. Hughes. 


C. King, Red Bank, — p{TTSBURGH.—The McKinley Mfg. Co. 
has had plans made for a 6-story brick and 


annex on Stanley street; the brass foundry NEW YORK CITY.—Acme Non-Explosive reinforced concrete warehouse to cost about 


will occupy the old plant on Park street. Can Co., Inc., has 


been incorporated; non $100,000. 


NORWICH, CONN,—United Metal Mfg. explosive cans for combustibles; $25,000; by PITTSBURGH:—The Frick & Lindsay Co., 
Co. is erecting an addition to its foundry on Richard S. Darling, 203 Broadway, New York 4 New Jersey corporation, is applying to 


Shipping street. City; Walbrigde B. 


aft, 60 Wall street; Pennsylvania: for a charter; $600,000; stock- 


ALBANY.—Metal Smelter Co. has been in- Agnew C. Cissel, Grand Hotel, Broadway holders, F. W. Roebling, K. G, Roebling, 


corporated; structures; $1,000,000; by Ham- and Thirty-first street, New York. John A. Roebling’s Sons Co,, Trenton, N, 
ilton Pell, M. Sedobin, J. R. Ashley, 407 POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. — The Delaval _: W. E. Frick, Sewickley; C. C. Cooley, 
West 145th street. Cream Separator Co. plans a large addition New Hope; R. W. Welch, Yardley. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—No bids were received to its plant; approximate cost, $200,000 to 


on Jan. 6 for erecting a reinforced concrete $300,000. 


bridge over Black and Moose rivers. Duncan CHESTER, . PA.—The 
W. Peck is superintendent of public works. & Machine Co. will construct a complete pat- 


BROOKLYN.—Wells, Mowbray & Newman tern shop. 
Co. has been incorporated; construction, sup- COLUMBIA, PA. 


The Jansen Steel & 


CAMDEN, N. J.—Horace C. Wood of the 
Wood Mfg. Co. is having plans made for a 
4-story; 82 x 203-foot, reinforced concrete 
factory; Peuchert & Wunder, architects, 310 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Penn Steel Casting 


plies, engineers; $20,000; by T. B. Wells, Iron Co. has been incorporated; $100,000; by ELIZABETH, N. J.—The Diehl Electric 

Fred Bissel, C. H. Newman, 789 East Eight- Joseph Jansen, Valentine Jansen, Joseph Beck- Co. is having plans made for 11 machine 

eenth street, Brooklyn. er, Frank Kosel, Columbia. shops here; Day & Zimmerman, 609 Chestnut 
BUFFALO.—The Buffalo Forge Co. plans ERIE, PA.—The Advance Mfg. Co. will street. Philadelphia, engineers. 


to erect an addition to its factory. erect a 2-story 50 x 


BUFFALO.—Plans are nearly complete for plant at German and 


183 foot addition to its GARWOOD, N. J.—Mehl Machine, Tool & 
Fourteenth streets. Die Co. has been incorporated to manufac- 


$120,000 worth of repairs on the Chicago JOHNSTOWN, PA. — The Central City ture machinery, dies, engines, etc. ; $50,000 ; 
street viaduct; Francis G, Ward, commission Smokeless Coal Co. has been incorporated; by E. A. Mettlach, S. Armstrong, W. B. 
er of public works. $50,000; by C. H. Whallen, Shanksville; J. Mehl, Garwood. ¢ 4 Z ‘ 
BUFFALO.—Buffalo Slag Co., Inc, has Frank Nisley, Johnstown. JERSEY p ITY, N. J. — Enos F. Jones 
been incorporated to deal in slag, concrete, JOHNSTOWN, PA. — The Klozen Co., Chemical Co. will erect a 3-story and base- 
etc.; $50,000; by Louis Beechley, Toledo, O.; Johnstown Trust building, has been organ- ment reinforced concrete addition to its fac- 
Chas. O. Snyder, Bloomville, O.; Harris N. ized to manufacture lighting fixtures under tory. ee ¢ : 
Snyder, Buffalo. its own patents; it will buy presses, pipe JERSEY CITY, N. J—John R. Forbes, 


BUFFALO.,—The Ferguson Steel & Iron bending and forming machines, cutting ma- proprietor of the Mutual Iron Works, 29 
Co., Buffalo, which entered the field here on chines, automatic turret lathes for making Mersales avenue, plans to resume work on 


July 1, last, has met with such success that it small parts, electric 
had to double the size of its warehouse. This rial, also necessary 


plating outfits and mate- the erection of a new foundry as soon as the 
small power equipment. cold weather abates. The new foundry is to 


part of its plant under roof is now 200 x 165 McCALL FERRY, PA.—The Pennsylvania be of steel and concrete. The old building, 
feet. The addition just completed cost $12,- Water & Power Co. will install another water at the same location, will continue to house 
000. The company is equipped with a 435- turbine and generator to increase its output the equipment un il the new building is ready. 
foot runway having an 80-foot span. Presi- 17,000 horsepower. The company will soon be in the market for 
dent Ferguson says that business is good and PHILADELPHIA.—The Sherardizing Co. new equipment. It makes gray iron castings. 
the outlook even better. is having plans made for its proposed factory NEWARK, N. J.—Walsh Sons & Co, will 
NAPANOCH, N. Y.—Bids will be received at Twenty-fifth and Wharton streets. erect a Il-story addition to their iron and 
until Feb. 14 for furnishing structural steel, PHILADELPHIA.—Joseph H. Greenburg, steel plant on Ogden Street. ‘ 
iron work, window and door guards for the Morris building, will erect a factory building; NEWARK, N. J.— Newark Smelting & Re- 
Eastern New York -Reformatory; address Mahlon H. Dickinson, Weightman building, fining Works has been incorporated to mine 
state board of managers at the reformatory. architect. and manufacture brass, copper, etc. 5 $250,000 ; 
NEWARK VALLEY, N. Y.—This_ city PHILADELPHIA.—Philadelphia & Reading by be cee C. M. Mason, C. D, Sout- 
voted to issue $13,000 bonds for installing a railroad is having plans made for its round er, Newark. : 
municipal electric light plant; stendaipdanies house and engine hed at Ninth and Brown NEWARK, N. J.—C. J. Cross Front Drive 
for construction will be made at once. stree Tractor Co. has been incorporated; automo- 


ts. 
NEW YORK CITY.—The National Light- PHILADELPHIA. — Thomas A. Kershaw biles, ete.; $100,000; by C. J. Cross, New 
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Rochelle, N. Y.; I. W. Powelson, W. E. 
Holmwood, Newark. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Bartlett Vacuum 
Jar Co. has been incorporated; vacuum clean- 
ers; $50,000; by S. P. Cummings, Nutley, N. 
J.; E. D. Street, Glen Ridge, N. J.; J. C. 
Blair, Newark. ; 

PERTH AMBOY, N. J. — The United 
States Cartridge Co. will build a 3-story re- 
inforced concrete addition to its factory; ap- 
proximate cost, $20,000. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. — Lloyd Machine 
Development Co. has been incorporated ; 
$100,000; to develop and assist in developing 
new ideas in machinery. 

WASHINGTON.—Bids will be received at 
the navy department until Feb. 10 for furnish- 
ing at the navy yards supplies as follows: 
Lake Denmark, N. J., schedule 6294, a du- 
plex horizontal pump; Gambrillas, Md., 
schedule 6297, casing, drilling and _ testing 
well; Brooklyn, N. Y., schedule 6285, 1,790- 
foot single conductor cable; Washington, D. 
C., schedule 6284, 11,925 pounds miscellane- 
ous naval rod bronze, etc. Bids will also 
be received until Feb. 17 as follows: Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., schedule 6300, 7,080 pounds square 
billet steel, 12 inches by 12 inches by 14 
feet; 20,000 pounds galvanized sheet steel, 
34.5 ounces per square foot; schedule 6279, 
84,000 pounds class A nickel steel forgings; 
schedule 6301, 7,510 feet interior communica- 
tion cable, four 2-kilowatt 500-cycle  trans- 
formers; schedule 6296, furnishing and _ in- 
stalling storage battery car complete, etc. 


CENTRAL STATES 


BELLEONTAINE, O. — The city council 
has authorized the issue of $36,000 bonds for 
improving and extending the municipal elec 
tric light plant. 

CANTON, O.—O. C. Barber, of Barberton, 
will establish an electric light and power 
plant here. 

CINCINNATI.—Bids will be received until 
Feb. 24 by Lieut. Col. H. Jervey, corps of 
engineers, U.S. A., Cincinnati, for furnish- 
ing and delivering wicket irons, horses, props, 
service bridges and Poiree trestles for dam 
No. 29, Ohio river. 

CINCINNATI.—Coal conveying machinery 
and other equipment will be required by the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad for its new coal 
elevator and round house which will be built 
at Cincinnati. These structures were recent- 
ly destroyed by fire. 

CINCINNATI.—Power plant and heating 
and ventilating machinery will be needed by 
the St. Joseph’s convent, at Mt. Washington, 
a suburb of Cincinnati, for a new building 
which will be 66 x 122 feet. The cost of 
erection is estimated at about $60,000. Sam 
vel Hannaford & Sons, architects, of Cincin- 
nati, will have charge of construction. 

CINCINNATI.—The woodworking machin- 
ery of C. B, Vandervort, Cincinnati, who has 
been declared bankrupt by the United States 
district court, will be sold at auction on Feb. 
li by E. W. Conant and Chas. T. Greve, 
trustee and referee in bankruptcy respectively. 
C. B. Vandervort was engaged in the man- 
ufacture of carriage woodwork. 

CINCINNATI, — The International Money 
Machine Co., which was recently iricorpor- 
ated in Indiana with a capital stock of $2,- 
000,000, will erect a plant in the Mars Hill 


suburb, Indianapolis. The company takes 
over the business of the United States Cashier 
Co., of Portland, Ore. Frank Meenefee, of 


Portland, formerly president and general man- 
ager of the United States Cashier Co., will 
continue in the same capacity with the In- 
ternational Money Machine Co. The directors 
of the new company are: Frederick E. Mat- 
son, P. E. Muraine, and C. A. Bookwalter, 
of Indianapolis; E. D. Haven, of Milwaukee; 
and S. M. Mears, Thomas Hillyeu, O. A. 
Campbell, and Edward C. Baker, of Port- 
land, Ore. 

CLEVELAND.—-George J. Rausher Co. has 
been incorporated; hoisting machinery; $10,- 
000; by F. A. Shepard, T. B. Bolton, F. H. 
Pelton, Robert S. Morrison, E. Jenkins. 

CLEVELAND.—The Eagle Bolt & Forging 
Co. has been incorporated to manufacture nuts, 
bolts and other metallic products; $35,000; by 
H. C. McCullough, L. J. Kittinger, W. P. 
Young, M. N. Humphrey, E. M. Fisher. 

CLEVELAND.—The Auto Body Tank & 
Fender Co. has been incorporated to manufac- 
ture bodies, tanks and fenders; $10,000; by 
Albert Mendelssohn, Jacob Hartman, Her- 
mann Ziegenbein, Norman A, Johnson, M. A. 
Ziegenbein. 

COSHOCTON, O. — F. C. McCullough, 
county auditor, will open bids March 10 for a 
steel bridge and pier at Denman bridge; a 
steel bridge, abutment and pier at Pomerene; 
a steel bridge at Spurgeon bridge. 

FOSTORIA, O.—The H. & M. Screw Co. 
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plans to enlarge its building and install ad- 
ditional machinery. 

FREMONT, O. — The H. Clauss Cutlery 
Co. has been incorporated; $50,000; by Henry 
Clauss, John M. Sherman et al.; operations 
will begin about March 1 in the Fremont 
Mitten & Glove Co.’s former building. 

GALION, O.—The Morton Motor Plow Co. 
has been incorporated; motor-driven farm ma- 
chinery; $300,000; by R. A. Morton, B. L. 
Sites, C. V. Goldsmith, G. W. Nickles, A. 
W. Lewis, R. W. Johnston. 

HAMILION, O. — Plans for the High 
street bridge will be ready in about one week. 

KENTON, O. — The Hardin Wyandotte 
Lighting Co. will remodel its present plant 
instead of erecting a new one; machinery 
and improvements will cost about $40,000; P. 
M. Magle gem Fete oo 

MARION, The American Malleable 
Castings Co. ve ae spend more than $25,000 
for three buildings to be erected here. 

MT. VERNON, O.—Rex Machine Co. has 
been incorporated; glass making machinery; 
$15,000; by Romeo Williamson, Charles B. 
Tigner, R. M. Lamb, Roy C. Scarborough, 
Watson Pickard. 

PORTSMOUTH, O.—Thomas C. Patterson, 
clerk, will open bids Feb. 9 for repairing 
three reinforced concrete and stone bridges 
and culverts on the Portsmouth and Columbus 
turnpikes. 

SHAKER HEIGHTS (Cleveland P. O.)— 
Bids wil be received until Feb. 9 by C. A. 
Palmer for water mains ; B. W. Willard, Mar- 
shall building, engineer. 

ST. MARYS, O.—The Lawter Traction Co. 
has been hen Bhat $128,000; by L. G 
Neely, A. Herzing, H. E. Jennings, OG; ®. 
Carpenter, Hobart Scott. 

TIFFIN, O.—Preliminary plans are being 
made for one reinforced concrete and _ three 
steel bridges to cost about $100,000; E. 
Hershberger, county auditor. 

TOLEDO, O.—The Union Brass & Supply 
Co. has been incorporated to manufacture 
and deal in mechanical specialties; H. S. 
Blynt, M. V. Mauk, M. R. Munn, A. J. Gisel, 
H. W. McClellan. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O.—The Republic Rub- 
ber Co. will issue additional preferred stock 
in order to extend the plant. 

CHARLESTON, W. VA.—Biddle Coal & 
Coke Co. has been incorporated to mine coal 
in Webster county; $250,000; by A. Plumer 
Austin, John T. Robinson, John T. Carr, et 
al., Uniontown. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—Bids will be received 
by Major J. C. Oakes, corps of engineers, U. 
S. A., until Feb. 21, for metal work for wick- 
ets, dam 48, Ohio river. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.— The Louisville Mil! 
Roll Corrugating Co. has been incorporated 
to manufacture mill rolls, etc.; $3,000; by 
Frank H. Stitzle, John E. Yenner, Davis S. 
McElroy. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—The Kentucky Cul- 
vert Mfg. Co. has been incorporated to man- 
ufacture culverts, silos, tanks, other metal 
products; $10,000; by Garner E. Dalton, 
Hopkinsville; J. Richberg, Louisville; J. 
Buechel, Buechel, Ky. 

PADUCAH, KY —The Paducah & Illin- 
ois Central Co. will soon start construction 
of 12 miles of railroad between here and 
Metropolis, Ill. 

WINCHESTER, KY.—The city council is 
considering installing an electric light plant. 

GOSHEN, IND.—A $35,000 loan has been 
obtained for rebuilding the municipal electric 
light plant; D. Hamilton, superintendent. 

INDIANAPOLIS, — Indiana Die Casting 
Co., 311 McGill street, will double its capac- 
ity, erecting an additional plant. 

RICHMOND, IND.—The Robinson Foun- 
dry Co. is considering enlarging its plant. 

ALTON, ILL.—The Illinois Terminal rail- 
road is repairing its repair shops here. 

DETROIT.—The American Car & Foun- 
dry Co., 445 East Ferry avenue, will build a 
l-story addition to its shops; estimated cost, 


$6,000. 

SPARTA, MICH.—The American Specialty 
Co., maker of automatic vending machines, 
has built and is equipping another shop, 

APPLETON, WIS:—The Schlafer Hard- 
ware Co., which established a small shop for 
the manufacture of cornices and other gal- 
vanized and sheet metal builders’ specialties, 
has erected a three-story fireproof warehouse 
and factory building, 50 x 90 feet, on the 
North Western main line. Two stories will 
be ‘devoted to the manufacturing department, 
which will undertake additional production of 
sheet metal and copper material. 

BELOIT, WIS.—The Beloit & Delavan In- 
terurban railway will begin construction of 
17.5 miles of electric line between Beloit and 
Delavan; Joel B. Dow, Beloit, manager. 

DEERFIELD, WIS.—Deerfield Electric Co. 
has been incorporated to -produce electricity 
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for light and power; $5,000; by O. A, Oeat- 
reich, L. A. Avery, Leora Westlake Jeffries, 
Mouat; O6catreich & Avery, attorneys. 

DODGEVILLE, WIS.—The state railroad 
commission issued a peremptory order to the 
Dodgeville Electric Light Co. to overhaul and 
repair its entire plant. 

ELROY, WIS.—The Elroy Hardware Co., 
capital $25,000, has been incorporated by John 
A. and B. A. Handel and H. W. and C. M. 
Bartz. 

GILLETT, WIS.—The Northern Pail Co. 
is preparing to rebuild its plant recently de- 
stroyed by fire. 

GRAND RAPIDS, WIS.—Rood Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated to manufacture, buy, 
sell and lease machinery; $25,000; by Chas. 
M. Wood, C. G. Ekeland, G. M. Hill, 

GREEN BAY, WIS.—The Northern Floor 
Surfacer Co., manufacturers of electric grind- 
ing and polishing machines for composition 
and terrazzo = plans to enlarge; H. J. 
Nelson, presiden 

GREEN Bz AY, WIS.—Due to the rapidly 
growing foreign business, the Green Bay 
Barker Co., manufacturing, logging, saw mill 
and pulp and paper mill machinery, intends 
to increase the capacity of its main works at 
Green Bay. The concern established a Cana- 
dian plant at Sault Ste. Marie, Can., last Sep- 
tember, and this has already reached its ca- 
pacity. Twenty-five large type barking ma- 
chines were shipped to Europe during 1913. 

JANESVILLE, WIS.—The Wisconsin River 
Power Co., Madison, which has just begun 
operation of its new $1,000,000 hydro-electric 
plant on Wisconsin river at Prairie du Sac, 
intends to build high voltage transmission 
lines into Dane and Rock counties, as far as 
Janesville and Beloit. 

KENOSHA, WIS.—The Hannahs Mfg. Co. 
is preparing to erect another machine shop. 

KENOSHA, WIS.—Northwestern Iron & 
Metal Co. has been incorporated; $10,000; 
by D. Colitz, president; Nat I. Silver, vice 
president; J. D. Rosenblum, secretary and 
general manager. 

KENOSHA, WIS.—The Chicago & North 
Western railroad has notified the common 
council that it will elevate its entire trackage 
system through Kenosha, the work to con- 
sume about six years’ time. Twenty-two 
grade crossings will be eliminated. The com- 
pany will build a new freight and passenger 
depot to cost $60,000. The entire work will 
involve an expenditure of $1,600,000. 

MADISON, WIS.—The Hausmann Brew- 
ing Co. has purchased additional acreage in 
Park View and is making plans for “develop- 
ment of its plant 

MERRIMAC, WIS.—Construction on the 
proposed steel bridge over Wisconsin river 
will probably be delayed a year because the 
legislature’s $50,000 appropriation has_ been 
declared unconstitutional. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Chain Belt Co. has 
just made a shipment of three large concrete 
mixer units to Australia. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Saratoga Mfg. Co., 
capital $5,000, has been incorporated by B. 
L. Hibbard, W. C. Lund and Otto C. Man- 
teufel to manufacture and market water cool- 
ers for office, store and shop purposes. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Chicago & North 
Western railroad awaits the approval of the 
war department, Feb. 10, of plans for a 
structure to replace the railroad drawbridge 
at the foot of Jefferson street. 

MILWAUKEE. — Amidon Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture machinery, 
novelties, etc.; $25,000; by W. S. Amidon, 
Alfred A. Neumeyer, B. F. Peisch; Chas. E. 
Hammersley. attorney. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Nordberg Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, has been awarded a contract for 
11 screw pumps with a combined capacity of 
332,000,000 gallons per day, to the city of 
New Orleans. 

MILWAUKEE,.—Milwaukee Separator Co. 
has been incorporated to manufacture and 
deal in cream separators; $200,000; by Wil- 
lis Collins, Wm. R. Knell, Herman F. Freid- 
rich; Paul D. Durant, attorney. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The stockholders of 
the Milwaukee-Western Electric Railway Co. 
voted, at the annual meeting to issue a mort- 
gage of $5.000,000 to be used in carrying on 
development. Construction work on the com- 
pany’s interurban system will be inaugurated 
this year. J. W. Barber is secretary. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Milwaukee Structural 
Steel Co. has booked the following contracts; 
all steel and iron work in Alaska building, 
$25,000; all iron and steel work in F. Schmidt 
business block, $20,000; for erecting trestle 
and all handrails and protections on fuel dock 
of North Point pumping station, city of Mil- 
waukee. 

OLSO (CATO P. O.), WIS.—The Olso 
Power & Light Co. has increased its cap- 
ital stock from $5,000 to $25,000 and will 
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Operation of Electric Furnace in a Foundry 
(Continued from page 281) 


ficult to get good results from an electric furnace in- 
stalled in a foundry than was the case a comparatively 
short time ago. One of the first things to be considered 
are the qualifications of the operator or melter. 


Qualifications of Melter 


The man who runs the furnace does not necessarily 
have to have much technical knowledge of electricity. 
The furnace builder makes this unnecessary. Therefore, 
any man who has the ability to successfully handle an 
open-hearth furnace, or a battery of crucibles is com- 
petent, with a little special instruction, to melt electric 
steel. In fact, the operation of a small electric furnace 
is said to be simpler than the control of a large open- 
hearth, because the conditions within the electric furnace 
are generally easier to regulate. 

In starting a furnace of the Snyder type, a full charge 
of cold steel scrap is first thrown in through the charging 
doors. It is not necessary to use any special care in 
throwing in the pieces, only, of course, it is best to have 
the charge as compactly arranged as possible. When all 
of the material is in the furnace, the doors are closed 
and clamped and a push button controlling the electric 
current is pressed. The button actuates a relay which 
operates the main switches. The electrode should be at 
its highest position when the button is pressed. The 
push button is usually located alongside the controller 
operating the tilting mechanism. After pressing the but- 
ton, the melter goes behind the furnace and by means 
of a handwheel drops the electrode until the wattmeter 
on the back of the furnace shows that the arc has jumped. 
The position of the electrode at all times is regulated by re- 
ferring to the watt-meter, which shows the amount of power 
being consumed. When starting up cold, the melter 
usually stands by the handwheel, regulating the arc to 
the full capacity of the furnace until the charge has be- 
come liquid. He then throws in a ratchet or pawl, which 
holds the electrode in a fixed position. 


How the Bath is Handled 


The bath is handled as in standard open-hearth practice, 
except that iron ore, Fes Os, must be added to reduce 
the carbon. Owing to the lack of air in the furnace, it 
takes too much time to let the carbon run down from 
natural oxidation as in open-hearth practice. Also, when 
working for a definite analysis, it is not advisable to 
let the carbon run so low that the bath must be pigged 
up. Of course, when melting crucible steel, a selected 
scrap is used and the metallurgical problem is compar- 
atively simple. 

It is customary to pour test bars during the progress 
of the heat, although many operators learn by experience 
how to judge the composition of the steel from its 
consistency, color, etc., in the furnace. The tap hole is 
usually left open and the melter watches the bath through 
this orifice. In case the electric current should suddenly 
fail with a heat in the furnace, the switches open auto- 
matically. The melter, therefore, has nothing to do when 
the current is cut off. When the power is restored, he 
simply starts the furnace in operation again in the usual 
manner. Shutting down or starting up during the melt 
has practically no effect on the quality of the steel. 

When the metal is ready to pour, the melter takes his 
station at the controller, located in front of the furnace 
and tilts the furnace so as to pour the molten steel into 
the ladle. The furnace is designed so that it rotates 
about the spout, which remains at a fixed height. It, 














therefore, is a very simple matter to control the pouring 
operation and requires simply a cool head and a little 
practice in handling the controller. 

It is preferable to use a bottom-pour ladle for filling 
the molds and to leave the slag on the top of the ladle. 
It is also good practice to make a sticky slag, which re- 
mains in the furnace when the latter is tilted. In this 
case, the steel runs out from under the slag, the latter 
being subsequently dumped by tilting the furnace to the 
limit of its stroke. This is similar to the usual method 
of handling Bessemer converters. 

After the heat has been poured, the bottom is patched 
with ordinary bottom material. The furnace is then ready 
for a new charge. If basic lining is used, the bottom is 
usually made of dolomite and patched with magnesite. 

Repairs 

The only parts of the furnace that wear at all rapidly 
are the roof and the electrodes.» The latter are carried 
in bolted holders so that they may be easily replaced. 
The roof of the Snyder furnace is carried in a cast steel 
ring so that it may be easily removed bodily. An extra 
ring, carrying a new roof, is usually kept on hand, so 
that the furnace need be idle only an hour or so in 
replacing a worn roof. A roof will last about 250 heats, 
but its economical life depends upon the cost of the cur- 
rent. Speaking generally with the current at 2 cents per 
kilowatt-hour, it is not economical to operate the furnace 
so that the roof will last more than 100 heats; with 1%- 
cent current, the life of the roof may be increased to 
150 heats. 





Pennsylvania’s Great Coal Output 


Pennsylvania broke all previous records in the production 
of coal in 1913, according to advance estimates by E. W. 
Parker, of the United States geological survey, having a com- 
bined production of hard and soft coal amounting probably 
to 267,000,000 short tons. 

The bureau of anthracite coal statistics, of Philadelphia, 
reports that shipments of anthracite in the 11 months ended 
Nov. 30, 1913, amounted to 63,407,010 long tons and ship- 
ments during December approximated 6,000,000 tons, making 
the total for the year about 69,407,010 long tons. The col- 
liery consumption and the coal sold to local trade represent- 
ed about 15 per cent of the shipments, so that the total out- 
put during the years is estimated at 79,830,000 long tons, 4,- 
500,000 tons more than that of 1912, when operations were 
suspended for seven weeks during April and May pending 
an adjustment of the wage scale, and about 940,000 tons 
short of the record output—80,771,488 long tons, mined in 
1911. As the use of anthracite as a manufacturing fuel has 
been eliminated it is not affected to the same extent as bit- 
uminous coal by trade conditions, the principal influence be- 
ing the temperature during the winter. The mild winter 
season of 1912 and of the closing months of 1913 caused 
the production to fall below that of i911. 

Tae production of bituminous coal in Pennsylvania in 
1913 showed increases of 10 to 20 per cent in various parts 
of the state, due partly to the fact that the production in 
1912 was restricted to some extent by the partial suspension 
of operations on April 1, during the wage-scale negotiations. 
Labor conditions in the Kanawha district of West Virginia 
had also some influence on the bituminous trade in Pennsyl- 
vania, especially in the western part of the state. The oper- 
ators complain of a shortage of mine labor, chiefly of miners, 
which extends over central Pennsylvania into the Westmore- 
land gas-coal field and the Connellsville coking-coal district. 
It is also stated that the effect of the shortage in labor 
supply has been accentuated by the tendency on the part of 
the miners to work fewer days. 
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Gray Iron Castings 


Foundry 160 x 80 
Castings up to 10 Tons 


Pattern shop complete in every detail. 
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16 ft. in diameter. Modern shop 400 x 
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Iron—Steel—All Finishes for Ropes—Screen 
Cloth—Brooms—Spring Mattresses—Clips 
—Staples—Stone Wire— Bundling Wire. 
Fine Wires our Specialty. 

The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. Fostoria, Ohio 
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Practical Alloying 


By J. F. BUCHANAN 


The most comprehensive and thorough treat- 
ise on alloying that has yet been published. 
The author is a practical man of many years’ 
experience and has written this book with a view 
of meeting the every-day needs of the foundryman, 


The Tables Alone Are Worth Many Times the Price of the Book. 
205 pages, 6x9 inches, 41 illustrations, handsomely bound in two colors. 


Price, $2.50, Postpaid 
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Men Wanted Rates 


word, 2c. 
additional word, 3c. 





Men Wanted 











ENGINEERS, SUPERINTENDENTS, 
foremen. Designers and Executive Offic Men 
wanted; also cost accountants and experienced 


engineering salesmen, State fully experience 
in first letter. The Engineering Agency, Inc., 
20th: year, Chicago. 





WANTED — EXPERIENCED BLAST 
furnace superintendent. State age and give 
full particulars as to size and location of fur- 
naces operated; kind of materials used, and 
character of iron made. Send copies of all 
references to Box 949, THE IRON TRADE 
REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 





WANTED — CASTING SALESMAN OR 
competent party to act as selling agent for a 
large jobbing foindry making brass and alum- 


inum, Plant equipped for both heavy and 
light work. Address Box 960, THE IRON 


TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 





WANTED—TWO EXPERIENCED BLAST 
furnace blowers or foremen for furnace mak- 
ing foundry iron. Must be of good habits 
and well recommended, Reply with copy of 
references to Box 950, THE IRON TRADE 
REVI“W, Cleveland, O. 





WANTED —ALL-ROUND SHEET MET- 
al worker; one who understands presses, dies, 
forming and laying out general line of work. 


Permanent place to _ right party. Address 
Box 958, THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
Cleveland, O. 





AN ACCURATE BLAST 
furnace chemist. Must have had considerable 
experience. Send references to Box 951, 
THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland. 


WANTED — 








Positions Wanted 








POSITION WANTED AS SUPERIN- 
tendent of open-hearth by thoroughly prac- 
tical and capable man; fifteen years’ expe- 
rience in duplex, Talbot and straight open- 
hearth practice. Married, strictly sober and 
can furnish highest references from present 
employers. Address Box 947, THE IRON 
TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O, 





WANTED — POSITION BY FEB. 1. 
Young man, practical experience in account- 
ing and office work; also metallurgy of iron 
and steel, both steel foundry and mill; some 
knowledge of hardware and machinery busi- 


ness. Executive ability and reliable. Satis- 
factory references furnished. Technical edu- 
cation. Address “Reliable”, care THE IRON 


TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 


Minimum, 50 words, $1.00. Each additional 
All capitals, 50 words, $1.50. Each 





THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Opportunities 


Miscellaneous Classified Rates 
Minimum, 25 words, 
Each ditional word 4c. 
$2.00. Each additional word, 8c. : 

rn 


Position Wanted Rates 
Minimum, 25 words, 50c. Each additional 
word, 2c. All capitals, 25 words, 75c. 
additional word, 3c. 


MECHANICAL DRAFTSMAN — EIGHT 


years practical experience in design and de- 
tail of iron and _ steel works and copper 
smelter construction. Desires position as de- 
signer in this or foreign country. Address 
Box 964, THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
Cleveland, O. 


SALES “MANAGER OR "ASSISTANT, 
high grade power plant accessories, steam 
specialties or mechanical lines. Twelve years 
selling experience. Have covered two thirds 
this country and Canada including Pacific 
coast established connections for machinery 
lines. Well acquainted with jobbing trade. 
Excellent business and clraracter references 
from present and past connections. Age 34, 
married, strictly temperate, adaptable. Desir- 
ous of taking hold meritorious line to push. 
Address Box 965, THE IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, Cleveland, O. 





SALESMAN, BY YOUNG MAN EXPE- 


rienced with steam power plant equipment 
and engineering accessories. Ten years with 
one concern, Have marketed new line of 
machinery from coast to coast. Thoroughly 
competent. to handle territory. Very , highest 
references and clean record. Married. Ad- 
dress Box 966, THE IRON TRADE RE- 


VIEW, 
POSITION AS FOREMAN*®AND IN- 


structor of a molding department in _ sheet 


Cleveland, O. 





foundry by pushing young married man. 
Twelve years experience. Best of references. 
Address H, Giles, 1625 Federal street, Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 


DRAFTSMAN —COLLEGE GRADUATE, 
ten years’ experience in blast furnace, steel 
mill and rolling mill work. Desires position 
as designer or checker. Good references. Ad- 
dress ox 944, THE IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, Cleveland, O. 


SALES MANAGER, ASSISTANT SALES 
manager, office manager and _ correspondent 
open for engagement about Jan. 30. Good 
executive ability; over 12 years’ experience in 
steel business. Address Box 941, THE 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 


TWO YOUNG MEN WELL ACQUAINT- 
ed Witlr the foundry trade in and around Chi- 
cago would like to connect with manufacturers 
not properly represented in this territory. 
Will sell on commission. Both thoroughly 
understand mixing by analysis cupola _ prac- 
tice and general foundry troubles. Address 
Box 959, THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
Cleveland, O. 


SALESMAN WITH OFFICE ANC FA- 
cilities would» like to represent manufacturer 
and attend to New England inquiries. Aa- 
— MACHINERY, 6 Beacon St., Boston, 

ass. 

















For Sale 
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$1.00, Each ad- 
All capitals, 25 words 








ENGINES—FIVE REBUILT 40 TO 50 
H. P. Straight Line, one rebuilt 75 to 85 
H. P. Straight Line engine; all modern ma- 
og Straight Line Engine Co., Syracuse, 








FOUNDRY FOREMAN 
Up to date in foundry prac- 
tice, mixing iron by analysis. 39 years old. 
Can furnish excellent references. Address 
Box 957, THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
Cleveland, O. 


GENERAL 


wishes position. 


Wanted 


WANTED—SPECIAL MACHINE WORK. 
Prompt and efficient service. Schroeder Gas- 
oline Engine Co., Evansville, Ind, 





EMPLOYERS—WHEN YOU WANT EM- 
PLOYES FOR ANY BRANCH OF YOUR 
BUSINESS, THE SUREST AND QUICK- 
EST WAY TO SECURE EXPERIENCED, 
EFFICIENT AND RELIABLE MEN IS 
THROUGH THE CLASSIFIELD ADVER 
TISING COLUMNS OF THE IRON 
TRADE REVIEW. 


YOU CAN ALWAYS BE SURE THAT 
THE MOST PROGRESSIVE MEN IN THE 
BUSINESS READ THE IRON TRADE RE- 


VIEW. THEY LOOK TO ITS “HELP 
WANTED” COLUMNS WHEN THEY 
THINK OF MAKING A CHANGE. 


WHEN YOU WANT A MAN CAPABLE 
OF FILLING A BIG POSITION, LET 
THE CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT OF 
THE IRON TRADE REVIEW FIND HIM 
FOR YOU. HE MAY BE ONE OR ONE 
THOUSAND MILES AWAY. DISTANCE 
MAKES NO DIFFERENCE TO THE IRON 
TRADE REVIEW FOR IT HAS A NA- 
TIONAL CIRCULATION. 


A LARGE FURNACE COMPANY THAT 
ADVERTISED IN THE CLASSIFIED COL- 
UMNS OF THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 
RECENTLY WROTE US AS FOLLOWS: 


“THE TWO INSERTIONS IN YOUR 
WANT COLUMN BROUGHT SO MANY 
RESPONSES THAT WE WERE VERY 


MUCH PLEASED WITH THE RESULT 
AND WE ASSURE YOU THAT WHEN 
WE NEED SKILLED HELP IN THE FU- 
TURE, WE SHALL ASK THE IRON 
TRADE REVIEW TO FURNISH IT.” 


THIS LETTER IS JUST ANOTHER BIT 
OF PROOF THAT THE IRON TRADE 
REVIEW IS READ BY THE BIG MEN 
OF THE IRON, STEEL AND MACHIN- 
ERY INDUSTRIES. 


ARE HAVING TROUBLE IN 
SUCH MEN AS MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, ETC., 
ADVICE—INSERT A CLASS- 

IN OUR 


IF YOU 
SELECTING 
SALESMEN, 
TAKE OUR 
IFIED ADVERTISEMENT 
NEXT ISSUE. RATE 50 WORDS $1, 
EACH ADDITIONAL WORD 2c. THE 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, CLEVELAND, O. 














